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INTRODUCTION 





Since the nineteen fifties, the term karate has become a household 
word in the western world. Many westerners have come to know about 
the culture of Japan and other eastern lands through the martial arts, and 
many have gone on to study these cultures in greater depth as a result. In 
a sense, the story of modern karate was one of transmission. This 
transmission took place in two phases—the introduction of Okinawan 
karate into Japan where it joined many indigenous martial arts, and the 
transmission of this art from Japan to the rest of the world. These 
changes affected the country both internally, and in the way the culture 
of Japan was lacer introduced to the west. The first part of the story is 
that of pioneers who introduced the art to the mainland. The second part 
is that of the courageous teachers who were sent round the world in a 
selfless campaign to take this art to the rest of the world. This book is 
the story of one such man, his life and experiences. 


The early twentieth century was a time of tremendous change in the 
recently westernized Japan. The regime of the Tokugawa shoguns, which 
had taken control of Japan in 1600, had collapsed in the mid-1800s due 
to pressure from the outside world. Japan had emerged from its shell, 
and within fifty surprising years had become the industrial and military 
equal of her western cousins. As the country changed within, its leaders 
were on the lookout for ways to adapt its people for the challenges of the 
changine order. Karate, which had heretofore been taught in secret to a 
few people, came to be taught publicly in Okinawa as a means for 
preparing the youth for military service. It came to mainland Japan in the 


person of Gichin Funakoshi, whose principle student was Hironori 
Ohtsuka, a man who had already mastered the traditional art of jujutsu 
before studying Funakoshi's karate, and who came to eclipse Funakoshi 
in Japan with his own style of this martial art. The style he created, Wada 
-Ryu, is considered by many to be the most "Japanese" of the karate 
styles. Tatsuo Suzuki became Ohtsuka's principle student, traveling the 
world with him to demonstrate the art, and eventually accepting the 
responsibility of bringing this art to Europe. Subsequently, Suzuki Sensei 
formed his own karate federation, which is represented in sixty countries 
around the world. 


The era in which Suzuki Tatsuo grew up was one of the most 
turbulent in Japan's history. It was defined by World War I, and was a 
period when the country went from liberal democracy to powerful 
militarism, and then to the terrible disillusionment and dislocation that 
resulted from the loss of the war. During this period, the country 
struggled with not only reconstruction, but against communism and 
rising power of the yakuza as well as the disruption of social and 
economic life. This memoir is an eyewitness account of that time. 


When I first discussed this work with Sensei, I had assumed he 
wanted to present a technical manual on the art of karate, of which he is 
an undisputed master. He replied that enough technical manuals had 
been written about karate, and he wanted to talk about what he had 
experienced in his life, not about techniques. What he produced is a 
sometimes humorous, sometimes deadly serious, but always astonishing 
look at an amazing life in an amazing time. 


John Michael Hurt 
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SUZUKI 11 


ONE 


BEGINNINGS 


I was born on the twenty-seventh of April, 1928, in Yokohama, 
Japan. There were six children in my family, an older and a younger 
sister, three younger brothers and myself. I was listed as the second son, 
because I had an older brother who died in infancy. My father's name 
was Tokuju and my mother's name was Toyo. My grandparents owned a 
ryotet, which is a kind of private hotel and restaurant establishment. They 
had no children to pass the business on to, so they had adopted my 
parents. This way of providing for the future was common in Japan at 
that time. It was possible for a business of that kind to do very well, even 
in a city like Yokohama. After a while, new features such as billiards and 
a bread shop were added on, and the establishment became a prosperous 
business. My parents made a good living and we had a comfortable life 
until around my third year in elementary school. 


During that time, life was pleasant. In the summer I would go to 
Hodogaya, which back then was still farmland and rice fields full of 
insects. I would spend hours chasing dragonflies, cicadas and butterflies. 
Once, I was so absorbed in a dragonfly that I fell into a big hole in a rice 
field where natural waste, which was commonly used to fertilize crops, 
was stored. I was covered with muck and so filthy that I cried to wash 
myself in a river nearby, but I was not very successful. I can still 
remember the awful scolding my mother gave me when I got home. I 
have many pleasant memories of that time in my childhood. 


My father was a good cook, but unfortunately he liked gambling and 
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after my grandfather passed away, our wealthy lifestyle began to change. 
Despite the success of the ryotei, gambling losses at the racetrack finally 
put a terrible strain on our financial situation, and in 1941 we decided to 
move to Tokyo. Around my sixth year of school, everything changed. 
We had a nice house that even had a billiard room on the second floot. 
Somehow, a fire started on the ground floor and the whole house burned 
down. 


At that time, Japan was already fighting in the war, and as things 
began to get worse, meetings were held every day to solve the problems 
this was creating for the populace. An uncle, who lived in Hamamatsu, 
suggested that we come and live near him in Wadamura, which was my 
father's home. (The name might have changed by now, but it was called 
Wadamura then.) We settled there for a while, and I enrolled in 
Hamamatsu-dai Junior High School, but soon moved to another village 
called Nakanomachi, where I continued my studies. 


During this time, war was becoming more and more intense. I was 
almost of military age and I participated regularly in training sessions in 
the region. Training consisted of long marches upriver to strengthen our 
legs and feet. With lunch rice packed in bags on our backs, we'd start off 
singing together as we marched. 


At school during that period, upperclassmen had absolute authority 
over younger students. The teacher was like a god. We feared him so 
much we barely dared to even look at him. The older students constantly 
picked on the younger ones and we often got knocked around or 
lectured to. When we came across them, we had to bow and salute in a 
vety humble way. If we didn't, they'd give us some terrible punishment 
the next time they saw us at school. It was just like being in the army; 
discipline was very severe. But I think it helped make me a stronger 
person, even from those early days. 


In the Japanese educational system at that time, junior high school 
lasted for ftve years. My school in Hamamatsu specialized in industrial 
technology. Although I had good grades in the beginning, I found I was 
terrible in engineering and wondered why I ever enrolled in such a 
school. It was difficult to find another subject in which to specialize. In 
any case, as the wat worsened, it became impossible to continue my 
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studies, and we were called in to work at a munitions factory where we 
made bombs. I was fourteen or fifteen years old. At that time most high 
school and college students had to stop their studies and either go to 
war, of work in the munitions factories. Almost all business not 
associated with the war came to a standstill for the next 3 or 4 years, and 
all during this time I worked for the war effort. This was during my 
fourth year in junior high school which, as I said, usually lasted for five 
years. Under the circumstances, I was able to graduate after only four 
yeats. 


In those days, men were supposed to practice judo or kendo. As I 
had a rather small build, I chose to do kendo when I was in junior high 
school. But my kendo was sloppy. My fighting was very aggressive, but 
my technique was not very good so I often got scolded. Together with 
kendo I did athletics. My favorite event was the long jump and I 
participated in competitions which I sometimes won. 


It was around my third year in junior high school, when I was about 
14, that a brother of one of my best friends began teaching me karate 
whenever he came home from the University of Tokyo. There wasn't 
much kihon or anything, just mostly free-fighting. So I really started 
learning karate during junior high school. 


By that time, the American navy had started military maneuvers near 
the Hamamatsu region. They used warships for offensive operations. 
The effect was terrible. Their naval artillery attacks were different from 
the bombing because you could never tell from where they were coming, 
and that was really frichtening. You never got any warning that a shell 
would fall; you knew it when it exploded and made a terrible sound. 
When planes flew overhead, you could hear them and run for shelter, but 
that wasn't the case with the warships, which is why everyone was 
terrified of them. Once in front of Hamamatsu station, an explosion hit 
the underground bomb shelter and there were a lot of victims. I went 
there and witnessed the wounded and dying with my own eyes. After 
that, seeing deaths or injuries didn't affect me as it had before. 


One day when I was working at the factory a huge and terrible 
earthquake hit Hamamatsu. I thought it was a bombing attack and 
headed for the basement shelter, but my friends shouted not to go there 
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because it was an earthquake. This surprised me and when I looked 
outside, I saw that the sewers had exploded and were overflowing into 
the streets. I ran our of the factory and headed for home, but there was 
destruction everywhere. Houses were falling down, the railroad crossing 
had collapsed and accidents were occurring all over the place. The 
eround was opening and closing and people were falling into the gaps, 
becoming trapped and crushed inside. I have never lived through such a 
big earthquake in my whole life before or since. 


When Japan was forced to surrender, I was very disappointed. At the 
time I was feeling like a kamikaze; I wanted to fight the Americans. We 
had been brainwashed into feeling militant. It was a very hard time for 
the Japanese people; myself included. We couldn't be ambitious for our 
country. Most of our property had been destroyed, and we didn't know 
what to do. Fortunately, I didn't lose any immediate relatives, but I had 
seen many people die from the bombing and shelling. 


SUZUKI JES 


TWO 


FINDING KARATE 


By the time the war was over, I had graduated from junior high 
school, and my family decided to move back to Hodogaya in Yokohama. 
I got a job at the PX (post exchange store) at the American military base 
there. This was a new experience for me and full of surprises. I 
discovered that wonderful drink called Coca Cola and tasty things like 
donuts. Since I worked there, I thought I should perhaps learn English, 
so I went to the YMCA in the Rokkakubashi in Yokohama, where there 
were English classes. At the entrance of the YMCA, I discovered there 
was a karate dojo there. Instead of learning English, I signed up for 
karate classes. The instructors were Ohtsuka Sensei's assistants from 
Kanagawa University, such as Sensei Kazuo Kimura, who was one of the 
best of Sensei Ohtsuka's senior students. I learned a lot from him. 
Kanagawa University had an important Wado-Ryu karate club, and a lot 
of graduate students had become active members at the dojo. I started 
classes with a group of twenty other beginners. Sensei Kimura told us 
that after a year, there would probably be only one or two of us left. I 
decided that I would try to be one of those two. As he had expected, 
after a yeat everyone had left except for me and two other students. 


Unfortunately, we had to discontinue the classes at the YMCA, and I 
had to find somewhere else to study. I met Mr. Maeda, a black belt from 
Tokyo-Nodai Karate Club, who suggested using his back yard, which 
was tather spacious, to train in. But even that lasted only a short while 
and I ended up training here and there, training wherever it was possible. 
We had to train outside in the winter and it was terrible because we were 
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barefoot and our feet would become numb from the cold. In spite of 
that, we were all very eager to train intensively. Among us at that time 
were Mr. Shimada, Mr. Tanaka, Mr. Watanabe, and Mr. Kawaguchi: all 
black belts from Kanagawa University with whom I trained. Since I was 
still a beginner, I knew chat if I wanted to progress, I had to work harder 
than the others because of my small build. As I am perfectionist as well, I 
always felt that I had to work harder than everybody else to try and be 
the best. 


I wanted to enter a university, but due to financial difficulties at 
home, I couldn't pursue my studies. After working at the American PX, I 
got a job in Ofuna city at a company called Toyo Koatsu. I was able to 
put some money aside, but it was far from sufficient for my tuition. Since 
I was still practicing karate, I thought I'd try to enroll in a university 
sports department on a financial aid program. There were quite a few 
black belts from Kanagawa University in Ofuna, such as Mr. Watanabe 
with whom I trained from time to time. Also, Mr. Kawaguchi had started 
a dojo. He taught judo as well as karate, so I was able to benefit from his 
knowledge of various techniques. 


Once, Ohtsuka Sensei came from Tokyo to visit the dojo, and that 
was the first time I had the opportunity to learn from him directly. 
Shortly after that, the Wado-Kai in Tokyo established its hombu dojo or 
main, central dojo, in place of the existing dojo at the Gotanda district 
police station, and I began training there every week. At that time, karate 
wasn't officially allowed to be taught or practiced because of the 
American occupation, so we had to be careful and it wasn't easy to find 
places to train. For example, even the Tokyo University Karate Club had 
a sienboard marked "Japanese Boxing." 


It was almost impossible to organize regular training sessions. For 
example, when a university black belt from the Gotanda police station 
was on military leave, he would come and organize a training session. 
Among those who came to teach was Mr. Hirakawa from Rikkyo 
University. It was said at that time that Mr. Hirakawa was the principal 
senior student of Ohtsuka Sensei. He was a very good instructor from 
whom I received valuable guidance and knowledge. There was also Mr. 
Erieuchi from Tokyo University, who was chairman of the All Japan 
Karate-Do Federation and general secretary of the WUKO (World 
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Union of Karatedo Organizations). Mr. Ohta also helped me in many 
things and especially when he introduced me to Mr. Seigen Tanaka. 
Consequently, I became Mr. Tanaka's secretary. He was a patron to me 
for a long time in Japan and in England as well. Without Mr. Tanaka my 
life in karate would not exist. 


After a short while, we couldn't use the hombu dojo any longer, so 
we moved to a jujutsu dojo run by Sensei Ueno who was a friend of 
Ohtsuka Sensei's. One day Sensei Ueno asked me to teach him karate, 
and in return he would teach me Japanese stick fighting: Tenshin Koryu 
Bojutsu. Through this training, I recetved a second dan black belt in stick 
fichting. Then we had to move to the Tsukyi district police station to 
train, and finally to a new dojo built by Mr. Seigen Tanaka in his 
company building, which became the Wado-Kai headquarters for a very 
long time. Mr. Tanaka was chairman of the Wado-Kai supporting group. 
I must mention the fact that at that time, the Wado-Kai was the only 
Wado association in Japan. 


Most of the students who had gone to war, or had moved away from 
the cities to escape from the bombing in Tokyo, came back and starred 
training in the hombu dojo under Sensei Ohtsuka. They were all senior 
orades, and all did extremely hard training, in kata, kumite-in everything. 
The people I met at the hombu dojo who became my sempai, or senior 
members, included Mr. Horiguchi, Mr. Niwa, Mr. Kitamura and Mr. 
Sakura, all from Meyi University. Mr. Sakura has remained a trusted 
friend throughout my life and did much to support me in my karate 
career. Also from Meyi University were Mr. Okumura and Mr. Iwasaki. 
These and many other sempai from other universities came to teach at 
the dojo and provided incredibly rich training for me, especially those 
sempai who had returned from the war. Their hard, rough training 
helped make us strong and tough. At that time, Ohtsuka Sensei was in 
good health and not only taught us, but trained with us as well. Among 
Sensei's free-fighting techniques, the most impressive was his uraken. In 
fact, I often got hit with his uraken, but as Sensei had exceptional 
control, he would just slap me with the back of his hand instead of 
hitting hard. I remember that well. 


Sensei also caught and practiced with us all the Wado kaca. Training 
for each kaca lasted a few months; we repeated it again and again before 
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moving on co another kaca. Because of chis training, my body 
remembers the kata rather than just my mind, and because of it, I will 
never forget what I practiced. Unfortunately, most of the students, even 
chose who were training very hard at that time, couldn't continue for 
long because of the changed circumstances in their lives. As I was 
obsessed with practicing karate, which became my life from that time on, 
I never quit training. This is the reason why I was finally asked to be 
Ohtsuka Senset's assistant. 


I was still very young, nineteen years old in 1947, when I went co be 
assistant at the Wado Headquarters in Tokyo. Ohcsuka Sensei always 
cook me co be his uke at demonstrations. Quite often Sensei would do 
swotd defense kaca (tachi dori) and kneeling defense kaca (idori). 
Sometimes I would demonstrate self-defense techniques, and sometimes 
I had Aiko Baba co demonstrate these with me. She was a nidan who 
later married Jiro Ohcsuka, master Ohtsuka's son. He introduced me to 
many famous martial artists at these demonstrations. Among them were 
Morihei Ueshiba, the founder of aikido, and Kyuzo Mifune, who was 
one of the most famous Judo masters. Mifune Sensei liked Wado very 
much. Once Ohtsuka asked me co take a letter co Mifune Sensei. This 
was by way of introduction, you understand, and Mifune Sensei asked me 
co discuss the principles ofWado with him. He was interested in the 


Wado taisabaki, which is very like judo and jujutsu. 


I also had the opportunity co meet Gagen Yamaguchi the founder 
ofJapanese Goju-Ryu karate and Yasuhiro Konishi of Ryobukai karate, 
as well as Yukio Sugino ofKatori Shinto Ryu kenjutsu. Ohtsuka Sensei 
introduced me co these people because he wanted me co learn from 
them. He thought that it would be very good for me to do so. 


One day after training Ohtsuka Sensei started showing us the kata 
Superimpei, but in the middle of doing it he couldn't remember the 
sequence of the kata. After trying for a while to remember it, he finally 
said to forget about it and never mentioned the name of Superimpei after 
that. Recently I heard that certain Wado instructors claim that we have 
Superimpei kata in the Wado syllabus. This seems very strange to me. 
Who would have taught them this kata? I know that Ohtsuka Sensei 
would not have done that. Few of today's Wado instructors practiced 
under Ohtsuka Senset's guidance while he was young and strong. Most of 
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today's Wado instructors did not have the opportunity to train 
intensively with Ohtsuka Sensei, He used to teach them at the 
universities where they trained once or twice a yeat. 
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THREE 


TRAINING 


As I said before, I was physically rather small and always hated the 
idea of being bested by others. I'd often go home and ponder about how 
I could train harder in order to get better. I decided that after karate 
classes in Tokyo, I'd go home to Yokohama and have dinner, which was 
around eleven o'clock at night. Then I'd rest for an hour, and from 
midnight until about two in the morning, I'd train on the temple grounds 
that were nearby. There began to be rumors that ghosts appeared around 
the small temple, but I was always so absorbed in my training that I 
never gave it a second thought. I soon found out that I was the ghost! 
People had heard me training after midnight, and the noises had made 
them think that the temple was haunted. I continued to train this way 
regularly, and if any other ghosts were there, I never saw them. 


One day about that time, advanced sempai of different karate styles 
from various universities had a meeting and decided to train together. I 
started participating in these special training courses, which took place 
once a month in a room at Keio University. It was Mr. Maeda, a Wada 
black belt from Nodai University, who first took me to these sessions 
where I was able to train with and learn from people like Nakayama 


Sensei of the Shotokan style. 


My life revolved around karate. Even when I went to bed, I thought 
of karate. I still hadn't gotten the opportunity to enter a university 
because of my financial situation, and I was already about 21 years old. 
To study karate, I was going to the hombu dojo, which had now been 
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moved to the Tsukyi dojo. Sometimes when Ohtsuka Sensei was absent, 
I would instruct the classes at this dojo. 


About a month later, in 1951, I was able to enter Nihon University 
on an athletic scholarship. Upon entering, I was to be evaluated and 
judged by the most important fourth-year member of the karate club for 
recommendation to the club. A few of the third-year students whom I 
had taught at the hombu dojo were also present. Because of Japanese 
traditions regarding seniority, this was a very delicate situation which 
made us all uncomfortable. They were my superiors at the university 
club, but I was their senior at the dojo. No one felt like he could speak 
up at that time to support me because of the difficulty of the situation, 
but I was eventually accepted. Now that I was in a university, I trained 
like a madman. I was about twenty-two years old when I entered the 
university and I had also recetved my third clan in Wada-Ryu. Although I 
was a new member myself, I began teaching other new students at a 
branch of the university club in the Setagaya district. I also started 
participating in interclub events organized by the university. I came to 
realize that fighting in competitions would eventually become an 
important part of my life. 


After I entered Nihon University, my karate training became even 
more intense. In the morning before going to the university, I would 
train for two hours with tetsu-geta, which are sandals made from iron. 
Then I would train at the university karate club, go to the hombu dojo 
afterwards, and finally go home to work out at the temple grounds. All 
that totaled about ten hours of training every day. Sometimes I'd wear 
my tetsu-geta for hours and go about my chores. I also tried developing 
my left hand to make it as strong as my right hand by doing things, such 
as eating with chopsticks with my left hand. My hardest training involved 
the kicking technique called sokuto geri. Of course, I practiced this kick 
every morning with tetsu-geta, but I especially worked on stretching my 
back and kicking with my whole body. By stretching out my body and 
making it longer, I developed my own distinctive style of sokuto. I 
practiced it endlessly, over and over, and by removing all unnecessary 
streneth, I developed a sharp, incisive kick. My experience up until then 
had enabled me to do ita-wari, or breaking boards, with tsuki, hiza-geri 
ot mae-geri, and now I was able to do it with sokuto as well. The hardest 
part of breaking a board with sokuto ts distance. If you're too close or 
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too far, it won't work. At that time, my sokuto was effective one hundred 
percent of the time. Sometimes others would fail at ita-wari with sokuto 
and I'd take their place and succeed. 


As we often did demonstrations, we often experimented with various 
techniques we could use. One of these was to try putting out candle 
flames with tsuki. We set up about a hundred candles and prepared 
ourselves naked to the waist. Putting out a flame when you're standing 
close by is not that difficult. But if you're about ten centimeters away, it's 
not easy to do. I tried with my left as well as right tsuki and was able to 
put out a majority of the candles. Once I went to Hawai with Ohtsuka 
Sensei for a demonstration. In a theater on the stage, we set up around a 
hundred candles and turned the lights out. I positioned myself and 
succeeded in putting out the candles with tsuki about ten centimeters 
away each time. The crowd was really surprised. 


As a university student, I tried all sorts of things for my training. 
Once I went to a place called Nert Bokujo in the mountains of 
Akagiyama. It was a three-hour train ride from Tokyo, then a two or 
three hour bus ride to the last stop. At the bus terminal, there wasn't any 
other transport available except for a truck that occasionally does the 
route. I found a driver who allowed me climb in the back and he drove 
me to Nert Bokujo. The mountain roads there are narrow, in bad 
condition and absolutely terrifying. I was surprised to discover such 
routes existed. Throughout the drive, I kept thinking that if the truck 
veers even just a little, we'd fall into the darkness below. When I finally 
got off the truck, I was still two or three hours away from Neri Bokujo, 
so I picked up my bags, my karategi and maktwara and started walking 
up the mountain path. 


After what seemed a long time, I finally arrived at Neri Bokuyjo. It 
was a huge open field, which served as a pasture in the olden days. I 
found a small hut where I could spend the night. About two hundred 
meters away from the hue, I discovered a mountain stream. Although it 
was summer, the water was freezing cold but delicious to drink. There 
were fish in the stream that probably never saw people because they 
didn't swim away in my presence. I got into that stream full of the fish, 
and as it was really exciting crying co catch chem, I continued for a few 
hours. When I finally got our of che water, chinking I'd train a liccle, I 
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realized char my body had gotten so cold I couldn't move at all. I figured 
the water had frozen me over and my body felt all strange. I rested a 
while and started to feel better. 


My plan was co stay for about ten days to train and test my physical 
streneth and stamina limits. I'd train until I was exhausted, then I'd rest 
and train again. If I wasn't tired, I'd train all day long or even in the 
middle of the night. I knew that because of the extremely hard training, I 
wouldn't be able co eat normally as my stomach would be very weak. I 
decided co eat okai, or rice gruel, which is easily digestible, once a day. 
With it I ate raw garlic with pickled plums. The garlic gave me stamina 
and strength and allowed me to train without tiring. 


One morning while I was training, I noticed someone watching me 
from a distance. I stopped training as the person approached and he 
called out to me. He walked over slowly and cautiously, and when I 
started talking co him, he seemed suddenly relieved. He explained that 
the night before, someone from the ocher side of the mountain had gone 
co the stream co fish, and had noticed me training. Of course, he 
thought I was a lunatic and ran off We talked for a while, and I trained 
again after he left. It turned out that afterwards, this man told many 
others in the area about me, and they kept coming co watch me train. 
This soon became a nuisance because I couldn't train continuously as I 
had planned. Though I still had two or three days left, I decided it was 


wiser to leave and go back home. 
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Tokyo Foreign Language University after a demonstration. From the left, front row: 4cl’, me; 
7'h, Ohtsuka Sensei; 1 Oth, Mr. Ando. 
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In those days, karate in university clubs wasn't like it is today. There 
weren't any competitions because there weren't any rules yet. When we 
trained, it was a matter of knocking your opponent down or getting 
knocked down. It was dangerous training and injuries were a common 
thing. It was the same during interclub events. The important thing was 
to beat your opponent and win; it had nothing to do with the point 
system that we use in competitions today. I admit, I'm a little nostalgic 
for the severe and intense spirit we shared in those days. 


If this was normal in university karate clubs, it wasn't often the case 
in private dojos. The obvious reason being chat if training were as severe 
in private dojos, students wouldn't stay. In important university clubs 
where members could total two hundred or three hundred students, if 
hard training made some people quit, it didn't make a big difference. 
Besides, only the best or the most determined remained, so training 
continued to be extremely hard. Nihon University regularly organized 
interclub encounters with Kinki University in Osaka, which was also 
known for rough training. Before these exchanges with Nihon 
University, their level of proficiency wasn't very high. After a while, the 
karateka from Osaka improved and attained quite a good level. Among 
them was one great Shito-Ryu karateka, Mr. Sakihama, who was my peer. 
His father, who was well known in Okinawa, had a dojo in Osaka. Of all 
the karateka I have met, his son was one of the best and most impressive 
I have ever seen. Unfortunately, he died very young in an accident. 
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In those days, it was commonplace that people were injured at 
competitions, especially between groups from different styles of 
university karate clubs, and ended up in the hospital. The dojo floors 
were often slippery with blood. At that time, spirit was more important 
than technique in competitions. I think training at the university club was 
among the most severe I've ever seen. Each year around April, about two 
hundred new students would arrive at the club. Today you might see 
between five and ten new arrivals. Things were quite different in those 
days. It might be the samurai spirit of the past that continued to 
influence people and encourage them to train with determination and 
without limits. 


Every year, university clubs enrolled new students in April, and every 
summer, the university held a karate summer course. These courses were 
pure hell for beginners. From the very first day of training, we would ask 
the head coach to keep Ohcsuka Sensei busy for an hour in his hotel. 
During that hour senior students would ask the beginners to do five 
hundred maegeri with each leg. The seniors would stand behind the 
beginners. After about forty or fifty kicks, they wouldn't be able to lift 
their legs any more, so the seniors would kick them and order them to 
continue. When they finally finished five hundred right maegeri and five 
hundred left maegeri, they couldn't walk normally. 


Naturally, in a big group there were always a certain number oflazy 
students, out of shape students, and those who lacked confidence. We 
were there to watch over them and prevent disorderly conduct. In the 
period between April and the summer course, senior students would 
carefully watch the new beginners’ behavior and create a black list of 
those who behaved badly. After the thousand-kick training, we'd call 
chose students whose names were on the black list and line them up. 
Black belts would line up and begin non-stop fighting with them for 
about 10 minutes. Of course, the black belts beat chem very violently. 
After 10 minutes, the black belts would change and start non-stop 
fichtinge with the beginners again and again until Ohtsuka Sensei arrived. 
Every day some of the new students would try to escape from the hotel. 
Of the two hundred new students, only ten or twenty would remain after 
their first summer course. The rest of them would quit karate. 


This kind of training showed which students had the necessary spirit 
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and determination. It not only helped improve technique and fighting 
but prepared karateka to succeed in matches. After these summer 
courses, naturally there were students who had quit, but those who 
remained had developed the necessary spirit. During interclub matches, if 
you stepped back or retreated from your opponent, sempat would 
scream at you to get up and advance. Their orders were so fierce and 
terrible that you couldn't retreat even if you wanted to. I realized that all 
the special training was to strengthen our spirit and develop the 
determination necessary for these fights. 


Going back to my university days, I must say I learned much from 
the Tokyo University karate club. Ir was in a place called Hichitoku-do. 
Mr. Ohta and others who coached me helped develop and improve my 
karate. Some of them who trained there were just back from the war. I 
learned a lot of new combat techniques and received advice in free- 


fichting styles. 


Fighting styles were different in those days, not at all like today. 
During matches, I could see right away which style a karateka had 
studied. The Shotokan style had a wide and solid forward stance so that 
you couldn't throw them off balance easily from a straight approach. The 
Goju-Ryu style used small positions and short distances from opponents. 
Shito-Ryu stances were longer than in Goju-Ryu bur shorter than in 
Wado-Ryu. Wado-Ryu distances were about halfway between Shotokan 
and Goju-Ryu. In jtyu-kumite, all of these positions and distances were 
characteristic of each style. Today most karateka have positions similar to 
Wado-Ryu, so it's not easy to tell from which style someone might be. 
You can almost only tell from kata. Back then, you could distinguish 
styles in either jtyu-kumite or kata. 


For about a year, I continued to go to the Wado-Ryu hombu dojo as 
Ohtsuka Senset's assistant. Among the students were a few whom I had 
met during my first year at Nihon University when they were fourth-year 
students. This created a delicate situation because of rank-they were 
seniors who attended classes taught by me, a junior member. It was 
awkwatd because they couldn't speak harshly co me in school as they 
normally would. In the other dojo where I had taught in Setagaya, things 
went well, but here the situation was uncomfortable. I started going to 
the karate club in Meiji University which was one of the strongest 
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university karate clubs back then. There were also good Wada clubs at 
universities like Takudai (Shotokan style) and Ritsumeikan (Goju-Ryu 
style). Nihon University was a little below Meiji in quality then. Meyi 
really had the best Wada-Ryu club at that time. On top of that, I had 
quite a few friends there, so sometimes I went to do very hard training 
with them at Metji University. There were excellent karateka there and I 


learned a lot from that club. 


I remember one session in particular when I trained with one of the 
Meyi karateka who was very big like a sumo wrestler. I did my favorite 
techniques: uraken and surikomi sokuto. With good timing and speed I 
kicked him in the solar plexus. He fell down, rolling and screaming on 
the floor. I was so surprised. Everyone stopped training and watched us. 


It turned out that a member of the Asakusa district Yakuza 
happened to be watching us. This man was known to brag about being a 
karate expert. But after seeing my kumite, he never said anything about 
his karate anymore in front of me. I think my fighting techniques at that 
time were at a good level. Even in interclub matches, I beat most of my 
opponents with sokuto. When doing ita-wari, I never failed to break 
boards with this kick. Since I had been practicing it everyday, hundreds 
of times wearing tetsu-geta, I had become quite confident with it. I was 
proud to hear from other students that even Ohtsuka Sensei had told 
them to observe Suzuki for sokuto technique. 


SUZUKI 





At this time I was a university student and was already 


one of Ohtsuka Sensei's assistants at Wado headquarters 
in Tokyo. 


Ze) 
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ASAKUSA 


During these school years, karate training and university classes 
didn't cost me anything, but I still had to do odd jobs to make a living. 
Ohtsuka Sensei introduced me to the owner of a pachinko hall where I 
got a job preparing pachinko balls for the machines. I also worked in the 
big Matsuya department store in Asakusa. Due to internal changes, the 
store was reorganized and a cabaret called Grand Asakusa was built on 
the seventh floor. I was hired there for security, which was similar to 
being a bouncer. It was really a huge cabaret with about three hundred or 
four hundred dancers. Throughout the evening, I handled ticket sales at 
the entrance near the shoe stalls where guests left their shoes and put on 
slippers. All kinds of people came there, attracted by the notorious 
Asakusa nightlife. Yakuza were common in the district. They'd often 
come around, make trouble and start arguments that would often end up 


in fights. 


In any case, the war had affected social life, and one became 
accustomed to seeing all kinds of behavior. Sometimes after work, I went 
to the famous Yoshiwara district near Asakusa. This was something like a 
red-light district with tea houses and small restaurants. 


Sometimes, there were incidents with small-time gangsters. One 
evening, I left the cabaret and decided to take the train to Sugamo to join 
a eroup of friends from Meyi University: Mr. Sakura, Mr. Hata, Mr. 
Kono, and Mr. Shimizu. During the train ride, a Yakuza started giving 
me trouble. When the train arrived at Sugamo, I got off and he followed. 
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At first he probably thought that I was afraid of him, but soon he 
seemed to understand that I had a very strong spirit because he became 
afraid and ran off. I started running after him, but he had disappeared. 
While I was thinking that this was really strange, twenty or thirty 
ganesters suddenly jumped out from a side alley. One of them jumped in 
front of me and started threatening me with a stick. In that instant, my 
sokuto flew out and hit his arm, making him drop the stick. Seeing this 
they shouted, "Oh! He's a karate man! Watch out!" and they stepped 
back. 


About a week before this happened, Mr. Sakura, Mr. Hada and Mr. 
Kono had run into three of these hoods in a place nearby. One had 
pulled out a knife, but all three of the hoods were immediately knocked 
down. One of these had received a facial injury from a kick and 
apparently lost the sight in one eye. Consequently, karate techniques 
made these people very nervous. The minute they saw my sokuto, they 
identified me as a karateka and closed in on me. I realized that it would 
be bad if I got surrounded, so I bent down and picked up a huge rock 
lying near my feet and held it above my head and yelled out, "Come on!" 
I ficured I could throw it or drop it on them if they approached from any 
direction. It started looking like an action scene in the movies: when they 
advanced, I'd prepare to throw the rock and they'd retreat a little. This 
could have gone on for a long time. 


One of my kohat, or junior karateka, happened to be buying sake in a 
store right next to where I was fighting with the Yakuza. When he saw 
what was going on, he ran to my friends and told them that I was in big 
trouble. Mr. Sakura, Mr. Hada and Mr. Kono came running over, yelling, 
"What's happening? What's happening?" The group scattered 
immediately in panic, and that's when I went for the head gangster whom 
I had been keeping my eye on. I grabbed him solidly by the testicles and 
threw him down. He was a big guy, but I hung on and didn't let go of my 
orip. I called out to Mr. Shimizu, telling him to take over, but suddenly 
the head gangster managed to free himself and ran off. Then I noticed 
the man who was on the train and jumped on him. I knocked him down 
and started on him with my fists. I had pretty strong punches and went 
at him until he was out cold. Then someone shouted that the police were 
coming, so we all started to run off but I suddenly realized I had lost my 
school hat and started searching frantically for it. It was nowhere. Then I 
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saw it was stuck under che body of the man I had just knocked out. I 
orabbed it and ran off. When I thought about it afterwards, I realized 
chat the man's body had been completely tmmobile when I cried co 
move it, and I wondered if perhaps I had killed him. I became so worried 
that lacer I looked in all the newspapers for articles about a man being 
killed in a fight, though the newspapers rarely wrote much about Yakuza. 
Apparently, the man didn't die and I was relieved. However, fights were a 
commonplace event in chose days. If something like chat happened 
today, karate clubs would probably be held responsible. 


Pachinko halls could be found in several districts: Shimbashi, Ningyo 
-cho and Shinjuku. Once in Ningyo-cho, a gangster started making 
trouble, breaking the glass window of a pachinko machine. I went and 
cold him co seep outside, and in the middle of our physical 
confrontation, the police arrived and they dragged both of us down to 
the police station. At the station, the gangster was very friendly with the 
policeman who was questioning us, even joking with him, so I was very 
upset. I explained what happened and denied any fault, but I refused co 
give any information, not even my name. I was worried about my 
university becoming involved. At the same time, I hadn't started the fight 
and the ocher really had done something wrong. The police weren't 
cooperative at all, refusing to explain anything to me. On che other hand, 
people who had been arrested and were being held at the station, turned 
out co be very nice. I wondered why such nice people had committed 
some crime. They were extremely kind to me and reassured me chat a 
university student like myself would surely be released without any 
problem, especially because it was self-defense as the other man attacked 
me first. 


After some time, I was handcuffed and taken co the court in a bus. 
On the way, as I was looking out the window, I saw one of my karate 
friends from Meiji University walking on the street. [ wished so much I 
could call out co him, but of course there was no way. I sac there in the 
bus wondering what was going to happen to me at the court. When we 
got there, police immediately released me. Later on I found out chat 
Ohcsuka Sensei had somehow found out about my predicament, and had 
telephoned the chief of police at their headquarters to plead my case. He 
had trained the police and knew many of the high-ranking officials. 
Sensei never said anything about this to me afterwards. I was so grateful, 
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but at the same time ashamed, that I wondered how I could ever face 
him again. 


Because of this incident, I missed my graduation ceremony at Nihon 
University. The other students wondered about my absence and 
eventually found out what had happened to me. Since I hadn't started the 
ficht, I didn't feel guilty. However, today when I think about it, I know 
that I was wrong and had acted stupidly. 


My university days are full of such stories. Once we participated in a 
karate demonstration in Kamakura. After the demonstration, we split 
into two groups: one stayed in Kamakura and the other went to the 
Shinjuku district in Tokyo. I stayed in Kamakura and we decided to go 
and have a drink. At the bar there was a driver with his ricksha (bicycle 
with a small carriage behind to transport a person). Ricksha drivers were 
still common in those days and most of them were like Yakuza. Well, 
some of the karateka got into an argument with this man and turned his 
ricksha over. He got terrified and ran off. We continued drinking 
throughout the evening, then decided to go back to Tokyo and relax in 
the hot spring baths. When we finally returned to the karate club next 
morning, it was in a turmoil, with people showing us newspaper articles 
concerning the Melbourne Olympics. 


At that time, there was a well-known high-jump athlete who 
represented Japan in the Olympic games. He was very tall, around | .85m 
ot | .9m. On the night in discussion, he happened to be in a bar in the 
Shinjuku district making trouble with customers. The group of Nihon 
University karateka who had been at the demonstration in Kamakura 
were there. At first they tried to avoid getting involved and ignored him. 
When the situation became impossible for them to remain passive, they 
stepped outside with the athlete and started fighting. Almost 
immediately, they knocked him down and suddenly a car drove by and 
ran over the athlete's body. The driver was so surprised he thoughtlessly 
backed up, driving over the body a second time. Perhaps it was because 


of the athlete's size, but all this didn't kill him. 


The university karateka didn't know who the man was until they read 
about the incident in the newspapers the following morning. That was 
also when a police investigation began. The bar customers knew the 
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athlete to be a rowdy trouble-maker and didn't like him, so they didn't 
say anything to identify the university karateka, but the doctor who 
examined the body revealed chat certain injuries had been caused by 
karate techniques, and soon the police began checking university clubs. 
First, they went to Takushoku University where the faculty members 
were shocked and angry about being mistakenly accused. When we saw 
what was happening, we decided chat the responsible karateka should 
stay home and out of the public eye for a while. But after a week, they 
couldn't take it anymore and decided to turn themselves in. First they 
went to the hospital to apologize to the athlete. Surprisingly, he was the 
one who apologized, admitting he was wrong and asking to be forgiven 
for his terrible behavior. As a result, neither the karaceka nor their club 
got into any trouble and the case was dropped. 


The most unforgettable relationship I had during my university days, 
concerned Mr. Seigen Tanaka. I was introduced to him by Mr. Ohta, a 
Tokyo University post-graduate student I met at the Wado-Ryu 
headquarters in Tokyo, and who helped me out a lot. Tanaka Sensei 
recruited me into his group and became my mentor. He caught me many 
things that changed my life. I will always be indebted to him. Mr. Tanaka 
introduced me to an important businessman and president of a big 
company of the Hazama gumi, Mr. Mannosuke Kambei, who also guided 
and watched over me for many years. He was a wonderful person and I 
remain grateful for all that he did for me. Mr. Tanaka and Mr. Kambet 
were the principal benefactors in my life. 


When I first met Mr. Tanaka, he had just been released from prison 
after ten years of confinement for political reasons. He had been head of 
a Communist Party unit. While he was in prison, three major factors 
made him change his mind and become anti-communist. First of all, his 
mother, who was from a respectable samurai family, committed suicide 
because of the shame of having a communist son. Being a communist in 
Japan at that time was considered unacceptable. Secondly, a famous 
monk, Gem po Yamamoto Roshi, visited the prison to speak about Zen 
and human nature. His speech came as a shock to Mr. Tanaka who was 
impressed by his ideas. Lastly, while he was in prison, he read a number 
of books about communism and came to the conclusion that its tenets 
were incorrect. Soon after undergoing this major change, Mr. Tanaka was 
released. He went directly to a Zen temple, Mishima Ryutakuji, for a 
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three year retreat under the guidance of Gem po Yamamoto. Then after 
those 3 years, he started working and created his own company. That 
was when Mr. Ohta introduced me to him. I met a number of fascinating 
people at Mr. Tanaka's company. It was unlike any other because of the 
amazing eroup of people who worked there. Many of these people were 
vety special. Some had been recently released from the prison where they 
had been interned as terrorists against the Japanese government. 


Sometimes I accompanied Mr. Tanaka when he went around giving 
public speeches against communism. If it were during the summer, he 
was capable to taking off his suit, then his shirt and end up almost naked 
in front of the crowds because of the heat. But he was such a forceful 
speaker that the public seemed to find it natural. 


Once, Mr. Ohta asked me to join him for a reunion of Meiji 
University karate club members, which included Mr. Sakura whom I met 
then for the first time. This reunion was really a meeting, and involved a 
project concerning the electrical power plant in Aizu Prefecture, which at 
the time was almost totally communist. The importance of this power 
plant was enormous: it could control all of the electricity supplied to the 
entire Kanta region. Mr. Tanaka's plan was to join forces with executive 
members of the power plant and gain influence in the region. He 
organized a general meeting to present his project and we _ all 
accompanied him. Bue before the meeting even started, the crowd was 
so noisy you couldn't hear anything. Being communists, they were used 
to talking all at the same time and being generally noisy. We decided to 
set things straight and began throwing out the noisiest and most 
disorderly people in the conference hall. Mr. Tanaka, being the powerful 
personality he was, continued with his speech and ended up shouting at 
the crowd. People in the front rows who tried to sneak off to the back 
were yelled at to stay where they were. Things got so disorganized that 
fichts broke out and that was the end of the meeting. 


With Mr. Tanaka's presence in the region, the communist group 
began to lose its influence. Conflicts were common between the two 
eroups. For example, they would put up political posters around town, 
and we'd follow from behind, tear them down and put up our own 
posters. They would do the same and sometimes it resulted in violent 
encounters. At one point we even heard rumors of threats with 
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dynamite. In the end, the communist group lost all support and political 
influence. All of our actions were done with utter commitment to Mr. 
Tanaka's beliefs; we would have risked our lives for him. In the evenings, 
we would go and see Mr. Ohta who would send us off to a country inn 
with hot springs, or a geisha house where we could rest and relax. 
Sometimes we'd get together in a nice place outside and have simple but 
delicious homemade food served to us. We'd spend such evenings 
chatting and enjoying each other's company. When I think about it today, 
those were crazy times and we did a lot of dangerous things, but I really 
cherish these memories. 


Mr. Tanaka had an extremely profound understanding of karate. 
Much of my training at the Tokyo University karate club was under his 
cuidance. Although his involvement in opposition to the Communist 
Party resulted in the use of force to resolve certain matters at times, he 
was extremely loyal to the karate club and everything it stood for. He 
even became president of the Wado-Kai supporters’ association and 
helped solve our problems individually and as a group. 


At that time, we probably thought we were improving ourselves as 
human beings, but it's much later in life that I really understood what it 
meant to be a gentleman in the English sense of the word. I suppose 
that's why we were reprimanded so often in those days. 


Mr. ‘Tanaka was very intelligent and had a sharp mind. But he 
absolutely disliked losing. When driving, if another car passed us, he'd tell 
the driver to speed up and pass it. He also had a good memory for 
recognizing people. If he met someone once, he'd never forget his face. 
He was capable of remembering someone just by catching a glimpse of 
the person in a car passing by. 


Perhaps Mr. Tanaka's foremost quality was his courage to endure 
hardship and withstand pain. In his later years, he had nothing but false 
teeth and he was almost completely deaf. This was a result of a terrible 
beating he had received from police some time before when he had had 
been arrested. Though this sort of treatment supposedly wasn't allowed, 
it took place often in those days. 


At one rime, Mr. Tanaka was involved in a conflict with a leading 
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politician and recetved death threats from the Yakuza because he 
opposed this man. When rumots spread chat Yakuza were out to kill 
him, I followed him everywhere and never left his side for days. One day 
I had urgent business in Hamamatsu, and had to put a junior assistant 
from Nihon University in charge of Mr. Tanaka's protection. That was 
when Mr. Tanaka got shot. Even after being shot, he succeeded in 
orabbing his attacker and knocking him down. When I heard the news in 
Hamamatsu, I was absolutely horrified. Mr. Tanaka was rushed off to 
Tokyo Hospital where he underwent major surgery. The bullet had hit 
him in the stomach without damaging any organs but had left an 
enormous hole, which necessitated a complicated operation. The 
incredible thing about this was that the anesthesia did not work on him 
at all, so he remained conscious throughout the operation, observing 
everything in a mirror on the ceiling. He never uttered a word or cried 
out. The surgeon said he had never seen anyone in his entire life who 
could bear that sort of pain. In the same hospital, a famous wrestler, 
Ricki Dozan, had been admitted for a knife wound in the stomach 
inflicted by a Yakuza. Rumots spread that he cried and pleaded with che 
hospital staff to save his life and that he didn't wane to die. When you 
compare the two men, you understand how a person's character can 
make such a difference in their way of living. This was the sort of thing I 
learned about life from Mr. ‘Tanaka. 


Another time, I accompanied Mr. Tanaka to Hokkaido to meet with 
Mr. Katsunosuke Shimada, who ran a very large coal mining company. 
My colleague, Mr. Nagashima, a strong judoka, joined us for the trip. The 
two of us were a little apprehensive in the presence of such an important 
man, and he probably wondered what rwo youngsters like us were doing 
there, but he turned out to be a wonderful person and a real gentleman. 
He had brought a cook over from Tokyo who specialized in Western- 
style cooking and prepared delicious meals for us everyday. My friend 
and I had never tasted such foreign dishes, much less eaten with a fork 
and knife. Mr. Tanaka warned us about over-indulging in such rich 
meals. We had no idea how to appreciate the new tastes nor how our 
bodies would digest this new food. Consequently, we ended up with 
indigestion and terrible stomach aches. 


Mr. Tanaka's contribution to karate concerned not only Japan but 
Europe as well. I received much help and guidance from him in Europe 
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during his visits. Before war broke out in the Middle East, he took me 
and another colleague to Abu Dhabi in Quatar to present a karate 
demonstration in front of the country's chief of state. Mr. Tanaka's work 
had enabled him to meet many important people in different countries; 
this was one occasion where he introduced me to a number of them. The 
demonstration took place in a huge, magnificent palace in the presence 
of the chief of state. After our performance, they surprised us by offering 
us a big trunk full of gifts and various objects. Among the guests was a 
member of a Bedouin desert tribe close to Abu Dhabi's ruler, who was 
barefoot and dressed in traditional costume with a sword hanging at his 
side. He had watched my tameshiwari (practice of breaking boards, tiles, 
etc.) and was so impressed chat he remained fearful and in awe of me 
during the evening reception. I was happy that my contribution had 
succeeded in promoting karate, and all of it was possible thanks to Mr. 


Tanaka. 


Mr. Seigen Tanaka had become one of the Wado-Kai patrons 
because he practiced Wado in Tokyo Universiry when he was young. In 
the lacer years of his life, Mr. Tanaka had plans to build a hombu dojo in 
Tokyo and had discussed the matter with the Wado-Kai committee. At 
that time Wado was one body. As I have said, he had a lot of politician 
friends, as well as many friends who had high positions (1.e. presidents) 
in big Japanese companies. One day he talked with some of these people, 
among them, Mr. Ougi Seishi, vice president of one of largest paper 
manufacturing companies in Japan, Mr. Maruzen Sektyu, president of a 
major oil company, and president of an important construction 
company, Hazama Gumi. They wanted to help to build a Wada 
Headquarters in Tokyo similar to the famous Judo headquatters, the 
Kodokan. The project would have given Wada-Ryu the biggest central 
dojo in Japan from which to operate. Mr. Seishi's paper company, 
Ohjiseishi, offered to provide the land-a very expensive place in central 
Tokyo-and the building company, Hazama-gumi, was to handle the 
construction. The Maruzen Company, Mr. Sekiyu Maruzen's oil 
company, would provide for the other expenses. 


All plans were ready, but before they could start, Ohtsuka Sensei told 
Mr. Tanaka that he felt the tide to the facility should be under his name. 
The reasons for this were family concerns that Ohtsuka Sensei had at the 
time. It was impossible to structure things this way, as the hombu was 
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not a ptivate undertaking, but was to be for all of the Wada-Kai 
Federation. Sensei would have it as his dojo, but it couldn't be put in his 
name legally. There were repeated misunderstandings about this and hard 
feelings resulted. Finally, out of frustration, Mr. Tanaka cancelled the 
plans, so we lost a very good opportunity. I am sure that if this had been 
accomplished, many instructors and senior students from all over Japan 
and the international community would have come to study there, to 
practice, and to teach as one unified group, and wado would not have 
been split. We lost a good opportunity to make Wada stronger. The 
hombu dojo was never built. Considering the wonderful opportunity 
there was at that point to build the foundations and consolidate the 
future of the Wada-Kai, it was a terribly huge mistake to fail in such a 
venture. On the many occasions since then that I've met with Mr. Ohta, 
we invariably talk about it as the biggest regret in our lives. 
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STX 


MR. KAMBE 


Among Mr. Tanaka's acquaintances, which were numerous on a 
national as well as an international level, was Mr. Taoka, head of Japan's 
biggest Yakuza organization, the Yamaguchi-gumi clan. The criminal 
aspect had nothing to do with their friendship, which was one of mutual 
appreciation on a human level, on a man-to-man basis. Mr. Tanaka 
persuaded Mr. Taoka to help organize activities and develop associations 
for sports. I met Mr. Taoka on several occasions and remember him as 
an impressive man who exuded a natural authority. 


To understand the kind of person Mr. Tanaka was, his problems 
with the police, his jail sentence and his involvement with the 
Communist party, helps us to understand the kind of person he became. 
As I said, his mother, who was from an important samurai family in the 
Aizu region, had killed herself when her son dishonored the family by 
becoming a communist. Secondly, while Mr. Tanaka was in prison, he 
had met the great Zen monk, Yamamoto Gem po. After he was released, 
Mr. Tanaka went to see him to seek advice and spiritual help. He made 
the decision to isolate himself at the Ryutaku-ji temple for three years to 
practice zazen (meditation). He was eternally grateful for the monk's 
teachings which had transformed him as a human being. I had the great 
honor of being introduced to Gem po Yamamoto and Soen Nakagawa 
by Mr. Tanaka who took me to the temple one day. After meeting these 
rematkable men, I studied Zen meditation intensively for a long time. 


As I said before, Mr. Tanaka introduced me to another person who 
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also became my mentor and an important influence in my life, Mr. 
Mannosuke Kambe, president of the Hazama-gumi company. He 
organized huge receptions at companies under his control which came to 
be known as Kambe Parties. On these occasions, he would always invite 
me and propose that I perform karate demonstrations. He had an 
amazing influence over people and could convince them to do almost 
anything he wanted them to do. He could attract huge crowds and 
motivate them into action. The Japanese prime minister, Mr. Ikeda, knew 
and admired Mr. Kambe, saying that he had never met anyone who had 
such power and influence over people. Mr. Kambe could talk for hours 
and captivate his audience. This ability probably came from _ his 
perception and his profound understanding of human nature. Sometimes 
I'd have meetings with him, and if important people arrived to see him, 
he'd refuse to be interrupted, saying that he was already with an 
important person, who would be me. He wasn't discriminatory in chat 
aspect. Mr. Kam be also watched closely over my karate and could be 
strict in his comments about my training. He would tell me that in a big 
place, you perform in a small way, and in a small place, you perform in a 
big way. I learned a lot from him about doing karate in front of 
audiences as well as my own personal training. 


Mr. Kambe was a very pure and spiritual person. He celebrated the 
Emperor's birthday ever year, inviting people to dine, and on such 
occasions reading literary texts and telling stories chat would bring tears 
to his eyes. His emotions were sincere and straight from the heart. He 
organized all sorts of cultural activities to promote mutual understanding 
and cooperation among people. Although these projects cost him quite a 
lot of money, he was always generous, never hesitating on expenses. On 
the ocher hand, his house was a simple, ordinary house that could have 
belonged to a regular employee instead of a big mansion worthy of a 
company president. He was really a remarkable man and I had much 
respect and admiration for him. 


During karate demonstrations, Mr. Kam be [Photo] would tell me to 
perform my kata with sincerity and conviction. This has become the 
basis of my way of doing kata today. Once I did a demonstration with 
Mrs. Ohfu Suzuki, the number one singer of shigi,n, traditional Japanese 
songs, at that time. She sang while I did a kata called Ryusei which I 
created myself for demonstration purposes. Mr. Kambe watched us and 
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shouted out each time he felt that the timing of my kata and her song 
was in perfect harmony. Because of his understanding, he was able to 
choose the exact moments when my movements and her song would 
have the most impact. Even when Mr. Kambe went to the restroom, he 
would continue shouting to keep my spirit focused. Mr. Kambe really 
had some unusual qualities and has remained an unforgettable person in 


my life. 
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SEVEN 


UNIVERSITY MEMORIES 


People at Nodai (Tokyo Agricultural University), such as the late Mr. 
Maeda, also contributed a lot to my life in those days. My frequent stays 
at the Nodai dormitory were an interesting experience that taught me a 
lot about the unique way of life shared by the students there. Among the 
Nodai karateka was Mr. Katsura who disliked kihon but absolutely loved 
free-fightinge. He could never get enough of it. Back in his junior high 
school days, he practiced sumo and was known to use any possible 
means to win. Together we'd often go to train at various dojos of 
different styles in the region. Once we visited a dojo in a town called 
Osaki. The teacher was absent and one of his assistants was directing the 
class. I was dressed in Japanese tradition: hakama (large trousers) and 
haori (jacket). As soon as we entered the dojo, everyone stopped training 
and sat down in seiza, refusing to speak to us. Since there was nothing 
else to do, we left and went outside. In front of the entrance was a 
makiwara. I started hitting it with my tsuki when suddenly the makiwara 
broke and fell apart. At the time, I was pretty confident about my tsuki; 
nevertheless I was surprised chat I could do chat. 


I also trained at the Ryobu-kan where Sensei Konishi taught. In the 
dojo were various weapons from Okinawa. I was able to practice the use 
of these weapons when Sensei Konishi was there. When he wasn't there, 
Mr. Katsura and I would do free-fighting with the students. We were 
probably too strict and hard on them because I had the feeling they 
didn't appreciate us very much. 
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From this time, I also remember a Mr. Shen-u who was a Korean 
military officer and a very strong fighter. Once when training with 
colleagues from the Tokyo University club, he got a groin kick which so 
badly damaged a testicle that it had to be removed. The university staff 
found it so unusual that they had the testicle preserved and exhibited. 
Obviously, he was afraid he would never be able to have children, but he 
married afterwards and got a job at a university in Florida. I was invited 
over there recently and discovered that he has three children. He told me 
how reassured he had been. 


Another karateka at the club was studying to become a comedian. 
Between training sessions he'd make funny sounds and make us laugh so 
much, we'd really have a good time. 


Once, Mr. 0. who ts the head of another karate style, came to train at 
Tokyo University and did free-fighting with one of the students. People 
believed that Mr. 0. was a very strong fighter, but in that fight he couldn't 
do anything at all as the student was much better than he was. 
Apparently Mr. 0. was so impressed that he wanted to give the student a 
third clan, but the student didn't accept it. I also met Mr. Kageyama who 
was a military academy graduate and after the war, came to Tokyo 
University. He was the sort of person who didn't talk much but trained 
very seriously. I remember one session when he made us do only junzuki 
and kette-junzuki for hours and hours. It went on for so long that even I 
was surprised and looked up to see if he was going to continue some 
mote. 


At times I did demonstrations with Mr. Murakami who also 
practiced judo. Training was always extremely intense with him. He got a 
broken rib once during training when I was his partner, but said 
absolutely nothing to me. I found out about it much later from the 
others and felt really bad. Sadly, Mr. Murakami was a heavy drinker; this 
habit eventually ruined his health and finally caused his death. 


I remember meeting Mr. Ishizuka back when I was involved with the 
electrical power dam, the Dengen Boei, in Aizu. Upon Mr. Ohta's 
recommendation, it was decided I would help train him. Since I had just 
entered the university club and didn't have much experience, I really 
went at him hard. It was very intense combat, and I suddenly realized 
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that I might be hitting coo hard and hurting the other more than 
necessary. But Mr. Ishizuka continued doing as much as he could 
without complaining. After that, his karate began to improve enormously 
on a mental and technical level. 


Mr. Matsuyama, during his junior high school days, had tampered 
with a bus engine, causing an explosion which resulted in facial injuries 
and the loss of one hand and wrist. He was a Tokyo University student 
who often came to the hombu dojo and trained with his one-hand 
karate. In spite of his handicap, he was a real fighter and always got into 
brawls, but he was intelligent and revealed a real talent for speaking. 
Having only one hand, he obviously couldn't do the regular training at 
the club, but I continue to have fond memories of him when I think of 
my karate days. 


The Kokugakuin University was another place I used go to train. I 
became friends with a dojo black belt, Mr. Tabata. He had practiced 
sumo during high school and hard training had left him with bumps all 
around his head. His specialty was breaking roof tiles with his head. He 
accompanied me on several karate demonstrations in American base 
camps where he'd perform his tile-breaking feats. He also came to my 
dojo in Hamamatsu and helped out on many occasions. Mr. Tabata was a 
really good person who went to a lot of trouble doing things for me. I 
don't know what's become of him today, bur I would sincerely enjoy 
seeing him again. 


Mr. Nishihara was a student at Gokugakuin University and a 
member of its karate club. He was also a member of the Andogumi 
(Yakuza organization) in the Shibuya district. He was shot and killed 
some time after joining the organization. He was a very zealous karateka 


and a strong fighter. We often did free-fighting together. 


In the days when I was training regularly in Tokyo, Ohtsuka Sensei 
often asked me to help out with his classes. A number of excellent black 
belts came out of these dojos. Once, Sensei was contacted by the Tokyo 
Suisan University which wanted to convert their karate style to Wado- 
Ryu. I accompanied him there and in no time, the club adopted Wado- 
Ryu. One of the things that surprised us when we first went there was to 
see a rnakiwara tied to a big tree. It wasn't astonishing to learn that 
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several students had injured themselves on it, so we made them stop 
using the rnakiwara set up that way. After a while, we got Mr. Michihara, 
a kohai (junior karateka) from Nichidai (university), to teach classes 
there. Nittai and Nihon Taiku Universities also had Wado-Ryu karate 
clubs, but upon my recommendation, it was decided that Mr. Michihara 
would become the teacher of the new club and remains such until today. 


The Shosen University in the city of Shimizu contacted me one day 
for karate training. I set up a new club in the school building and began 
classes. I taught there for quite a long time, commuting from Tokyo to 
Shimizu. 


Meyi University had continued to develop a strong karate section. 
My friend, Mr. Sakura, enabled me to train there, and over time my 
relations with the Metji club deepened. The senior karatekas there 
included Mr. Sato, Mr. Horiguchi and Mr. Hara whom I had met before 
at the hornbu dojo. Mr. Hara and I started to train at the Sanko dojo 
(Wado-Kai headquarters) in Tsukyi where Ohcsuka Sensei taught. When 
Sensei was absent, we handled the training and did mostly free-fighting. 
Our teaching was severe and quite intense, so little by little, the number 
of students dwindled and they stopped corning to train. It's true that Mr. 
Haca's karate was strong, rough and tough. He was different from Mr. 
Horiguchi who was diligent in his karate but also attentive to other 
people's needs. We did a lot of training together. 


I met Mr. Kitamura at the Osaki dojo in the Gotanda district. Mr. 
Kitamura had an excellent rnawashi geri, especially jodan rnawashi. This 
kick was rather rare in those days; not many people mastered or even 
used it. 


Of course, I trained very often with Mr. Sakura. He was truly a 
wonderful human being and our relationship continued to deepen 
throughout our lives. It was a great loss to me when he passed away 
recently. 


When I was working at the Grand Asakusa cabaret, I met Mr. 
Negishi, who was another excellent karateka. His best kata was Chinto; 
in fact, until today I've never seen someone do Chinto better. 
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Mr. Motoyoshi, from Chiba prefecture, trained at Meiji University. 
He practiced kendo and was a 5th or 6th dan, but he was also a good 
fighter in karate. During one of our free-fighting sessions, | was moving 
around a lot like I often do in combat to get an advantage over my 
Opponent and my attacks were going in. But at one point, we advanced 
on each other simultaneously, and he threw out a sokuto which caught 
me right in the knee. It twisted my knee in the opposite direction and I 
thought it was fractured. Of course I didn't say anything and continued 
until the end of our session, but afterwards, I couldn't walk for a whole 
week. In all my karate experiences, I think the injury from this sokuto 
fumikomi was probably the worst injury I ever received. 


During this time, I made the acquaintance of Mr. Iwasaki, who 
practiced a lot of kendo and also trained with Ohtsuka Sensei at the 
hombu dojo. He was a kind and attentive. Mr. Iwasaki passed away 
shortly afterwards and I regretted our short-lived relationship. 


My final memories of those days bring me back to my friend, Mr. 
Sakura. He and his two brothers were from Iwakuni. The eldest was a 
judo expert from Takushoku University. The middle brother was a 
kendo expert from the famous Budo Senmon School in Kyoto which 
trained teachers in martial arts. The youngest was my friend who 
practiced karate. These three brothers were well known, but became 
even more popular after a notorious fight that took place under the 
famous Kintat bridge in Iwakunt. It was during Hanami, the cherry 
blossom viewing period, that a fight broke out between the three 
brothers and a gang of twenty or thirty Yakuza. Mr. Sakura used his tsuki 
and keri, the middle brother wielded a stick and the eldest toppled his 
opponents into the river. They won the battle and chased off the Yakuza, 
becoming heroes under the gaze of astonished spectators. 
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Me with Kazuo Sakura 
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RIGHT 


CHINA 


Karate allowed me to get to know a lot of different universities, but 
most of my memories are of Tokyo Gaikoku-go Daigaku (foreign- 
language university). Mr. Fukuyama, a student who later became a 
German-language professor, contacted me and asked me to start a karate 
club at his university. Even today, the karate students from that club 
organize a welcome party in my honor whenever I return to Japan. The 
emotional bonds between us have continued since that time, and they are 
always ready to do anything for me. I'm extremely grateful because I 
know that people like them are very rare. 


As there was no dojo at the university, we trained in classrooms after 
studies, moving chairs and desks to make space. Naturally they were very 
small rooms but we trained as best we could. When the group started to 
get bigger and bigger, we were allowed to train in a sizeable room which 
became our dojo. Near Hamamatsu I found a place at a temple near the 
beach where we could train. [Photo] That was where we had our first 
training camp. At that time, I was a very strict, severe teacher making my 
students work harder than they thought they could. Today when I see 
them, they still talk about how terrible training was back in those days 
but laugh about it now. One student wanted to escape from the training 
camp so badly, he thought of sending his mother a telegram asking her 
to order him home because of some illness in the family. He intended to 
do it but never really did and told me about it later. I think many other 
students dreamed of running away to avoid my cough training sessions. 
As I mentioned before, today they still tell me how hard I was on them, 
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but that they have fond memories of those times, and I'm deeply affected 
by their words. 


There were many excellent black belts at the Gaikoku-go Daigaku 
club. They made up a very special, unique group of people. Among them 
was Mr. Kubota who unfortunately passed away in recent years. In 1992, 
Mr. Kubota thought it would be a good idea for me to meet experts of 
Chinese martial arts and started making plans for me co go to China. He 
had visited Beying about ten years before. 


Mr. Kubota organized a two-week stay in April of that year where I 
met top martial art experts from different schools. Among my journeys 
co foreign countries, my visit to China was one of the most important 
influences in my karate career. For two weeks, I met Chinese masters 
from various martial-art schools co discuss techniques and exchange 
knowledge. [Photo] As these meetings took place every morning and 
afternoon, I must have met about 30 different masters. Martial arts in 
China are extremely varied. The North favors foot techniques; in the 
South, fist techniques are widely developed. I hope co visit Shanghai 
someday co meet experts in that region and learn about their specific 
techniques. 


oy 
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The man next to me is Mr. Wang Pei Sheng, one of the 
most influential martial artists in China. 


Until my trip to China, I had only seen a Chinese group give a show 
once in a cheater in London. What they did wasn't anything more than 
advanced gymnastics, so I wasn't very impressed. When I first arrived in 
China, I didn't expect to see much, but aside from two or three who had 
nothing special to show, the others were absolutely impressive. They had 
astonishing techniques and I really admired what they did. For example, 
they excelled in sword techniques. In Japan, sword practice had become 
rare in karate dojo, and I had rarely seen demonstrations like those that 
the Chinese performed. All of the essential qualities for kata: imagining 
your opponent, performing each technique with sincerity, harmonizing 
streneth and suppleness, and balance. They mastered these aspects to 
such an extent that I was in awe of their talent. I had brought a video 
camera with me; unfortunately, they refused to let me film their 
performances. However, what I saw has remained engraved in my 
memoty. 


The Chinese practice throughout their lifetime. Unlike the Japanese 
who often train until their thirties and then quit, I became aware of the 
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fact that the Chinese continue to train and develop their art. They say 
that the most important aspect of budo is to know oneself. It's essential 
to train all your life; training for a certain period and then stopping is not 
the Chinese way. There was one person I wasn't able to meet during my 
visit. He was an elderly Chinese man, almost 80 years old, who was still 
active and busy with invitations to teach here and there. I finally had the 
chance to meet him years later when he happened to be in Betjing just 
when I was there for a visit. We were able to get together and discuss 
many things. I realized that a lot of the instructors I had met on my first 
visit had learned a great deal from this man. He thought it was strange 
that we had met because he rarely came to Beting, and it was such a 
coincidence that we happened to be there at the same time. He said there 
must be a deep bond between our lives and that destiny made our 
meeting take place. 


I'm grateful to Mr. Kubota, Mr. Akita, Mr. Okuzumi and the 
interpreters who came with us from Japan, Mr. Izumiyama and Mr. 
Ohya. All of these people did so much to help organize my trip to China. 
Also, I'm very grateful to Jon Wicks, one of my students from England, 
who assisted me during these demonstrations. 





* 


Demonstration in China with Jon Wicks. 
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Another karateka from Tokyo Gaikoku-go Daigaku, Mr. Ando, has 
been living in Madrid, Spain, where I still visit him occasionally. He has 
done a lot for me throughout the years. During my worldwide 
demonstration tour with two Nihon University assistants, I met with him 
in Milan. He was stationed in Italy with a job at the Tatyo-gyonyo. Since 
I didn't have any karate contacts in Milan, I went to see him for 
assistance. There weren't any karate dojos in Milan at the time, so he 
organized a visit to a judo dub. I was able to present Wado-Ryu and 
various karate techniques to judoka. 


In Brazil there is Mr. Kato who has been living in Rio de Janeiro. 
He's a unique and special person with whom karate students enjoyed 
training. He did a lot for me when I traveled to Brazil on various 
occasions. He and the others I mentioned before were all from Tokyo 
Gaikoku-go Daigaku. I will always be grateful to them for their kindness 
and generosity. 
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NINE 


DECISIONS 


I finally graduated from Nihon University's Economics Department. 
I stayed in Tokyo for a while and assisted Ohtsuka Sensei at the hombu 
dojo in Tsukyi. About three years later, I moved back to Hamamatsu. 
But a lot of things happened in my life during that period before I left 
Tokyo. 


When I had entered Nihon University, I was a third dan and 
remained so until graduation. The kohai began complaining that they 
couldn't advance in dan grades if] didn't. So I decided to pass my fourth 
dan. Concerning dans, I've never attached much importance to them. In 
fact, | don't even remember how or where I passed my third dan. My 
fourth dan, on the other hand, I remember very clearly. It took place at 
the Tokyo University karate club. When I got there, to my horror, 
Ohtsuka Sensei told me to pass my fifth dan! At that time, no university 
student was ranked higher than third dan. Of course I answered that I 
was there for the fourth dan and it was truly enough for me. After all, I 
was only a university student, and at that time, fifth dan was the highest 
orade given in Wado-Ryu karate clubs. Very few people were fifth dans. I 
insisted, but Sensei said it was an order, and that's how I received my 
fifth dan. So, I became the first university student in Wado history to 
jump from third dan to fifth dan. 


After graduation, I had to decide what I was going to do. Was I 
going to work or was I going to continue karate? I had a hard time trying 
to make a choice, but I did know that it wasn't easy for me to work for 
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people. I finally decided co make a living with karate and set out with 
determination. My choice was not co stay in Japan but co go abroad. 
Japanese society had changed since the war; the former Japanese spirit 
and codes of conduct, such as bushido, were disappearing. In their place, 
western attitudes and behavior gradually developed. I decided that I 
would take the ancient Japanese samurai spirit and values co Europe or 
America and try co develop an awareness of them among Westerners. 


Sy 
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As I mentioned before, after graduating, I helped Ohtsuka Sensei 
teach classes at the hombu dojo. I also continued my part-time job at the 
pachinko hall. One day I was contacted by a live-arts production 
company that organized shows for American military camps all over 
Japan. They wanted me to do karate demonstrations. I thought it would 
be a good way to promote karate; in addition, I was going to be paid for 
it. So I got a kohai from Nihon University to accompany me, and we 
began doing demonstrations for a period that lasted for two years. We 
did at least one every week, so I probably performed over a hundred 
demonstrations. I learned a lot from doing them. With tameshiwari, I 
could test different ways of striking with various tsuki and keri. I also 
performed knife defence and free-fighting. Repeating these techniques 
overt and over was of course an enormously valuable experience. I also 
learned to improve setting up and carrying out demonstrations. This 
experience helped me immensely in my karate career. 


In America, tameshiwari didn't seem to surprise spectators very 
much. Since Americans are big, strong people, they weren't impressed by 
our breaking a few boards. So we decided to increase the difficulty of our 
performance. I started doing itawari (breaking boards) with boards 
placed in front and behind me. Mr. Tabata from Kokugaku-in University 
would break a pile of 15 tiles with his head. He had developed a hard 
head from special sumo-training techniques. Mr. Tateishi from Nihon 
University would break a pile of 20 tiles with his fist. He did it beautifully 
in one pure tsuki all the way down to the last tile. There was also another 
Mr. Suzuki, whose nickname was Kuma, which means bear in Japanese, 
because he was extremely strong. Although he was a kohai, he had 
impressive fists and beautiful tsuki. Audiences would be in awe of him, 
just watching him move and do simple tsuki. He would pile up 5 boards 
about 3 centimeters thick and break them all easily. Only once did he fail. 
He tried over and over again but the boards wouldn't break. After what 
seemed like hours, the boards finally gave in and shattered into little bits. 
Normally when doing tameshiwari, after a few hits, your bones start to 
ache and your skin can split. Mr. Suzuki never had that kind of trouble. I 
asked him afterwards, and he simply said that he felt it in his wrist a little 
bit. However, I went back to check the splintered boards and discovered 
some strange pieces of wood. It turned out to be plywood, mistakenly 
put into the pile. Hitting three-centimeter-thick plywood with tsuki is not 
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only very hard to break, it feels like punching iron. Mr. Kuma had finally 
succeeded in breaking the plywood which exploded into little bits, unlike 
normal wood. After that demonstration, we were in the dressing room 
when an Army officer came to congratulate us. He was really impressed 
with our performance and said it was just fabulous. 


This same Mr. Suzuki was good not only with tsuki but also with 
nukite. Once at a university club demonstration, a kohai from Nihon 
University who was known to practice nukite on maktwara, did itawari 
with nukite. He tried twice but failed and couldn't continue because he 
had injured his hand. Most people aren't able to break wood with nukite 
even after two or three attempts. He noticed Mr. Suzuki who was present 
at the demonstration, and asked him if he wanted to give it a try. Well, 
Mr. Suzuki broke the board immediately with nukite. To use nukite, you 
have to join the fingers together which is the proper way of doing this 
technique. He did nukite with his fingers spread apart. His fingers were 
really fat and enormous. No one had hands quite like his. 


About two years before I would go to England, I did a world karate 
tour with two kohai from Nihon University. In San Francisco, I was 
surprised to discover a karate dojo, which was rare in those days. At the 
entrance was a photograph of a karate demonstration. I looked closely at 
the picture and saw it was Mr. Suzuki doing itawari! I think that's how 
much he had impressed audiences in America. 


Mr. Tabata, whom I have mentioned earlier, was a black belt from 
Kokugaku-in University. During his school days, he had trained in a 
sumo club and practiced a unique sumo technique to harden the head. 
As a result of this special training he had rows of bumps all around his 
head, which made me think of an octopus. In any case, it became his 
special quality; his head was strong and hard enough to withstand terrible 
blows. Most people would have gotten physical and even mental 
problems under such training. 


Once I did a demonstration in a nightclub in Tokyo's Ginza district. 
It had a glass floor which was very thick and seemed to be solid safety 
glass. It worried me, nevertheless, so I told the manager that doing the 
demonstration might be risky. He said not to worry, it was reinforced 
and extremely solid and to just go ahead. We did canto dori (knife 
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defense). I attacked my partner, and as he fell to the floor, he accidentally 
hit the glass with a kakato (heel). The floor shattered completely and we 
were dumbfounded. The manager, having assured us that it wouldn't 
break, didn't ask for compensation or anything but he was really 
surprised. 


These demonstrations added a new dimension to my career; they 
also served as references in my development of karate. I began to 
understand how to present a good demonstration, to acquire solid nerves 
and the proper spirit, to perform techniques in a way chat audiences 
would understand what we were doing. They taught me many things 
about tameshiwari: to experiment with all the different technical aspects 
and choose the best means to be effective. Later when I went to Europe 
and did demonstrations alone, I think my itawari and other techniques 
were satisfactory. I'm sure it was_ my experience in the military base 


camps that helped. 


Presenting tameshiwari is effective for its spectacular, visual impact. I 
often wondered how I could use it to show the essence of karate and not 
just the result of physical strength. If you consider the basic essentials of 
karate, tameshiwari wouldn't be among the important techniques. At 
least that's my opinion. When I traveled around Europe and America, my 
intention was to present the real essence of karate, not just perform a 
publicity stunt with tameshiwari. When doing demonstrations alone in 
different countries, it was difficult for me to convey this important 
message without the joint participation of other colleagues. Later on, 
there were fewer occasions for demonstrations and it became less 
necessaty for me to do them, but in the beginning, I always performed 
with this thought in mind. 
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TEN 


HAMAMATSU 


When I was teady to leave Japan, I decided I wanted to go to 
Southeast Asia, especially Vietnam, French Inda-China at the time. I 
started to gather information on the country, reading about its culture 
and trying to learn the language. Although this was before the Vietnam 
War began, the situation was becoming complicated, and the Foreign 
Affairs Department informed me that it wouldn't be wise to go there. 
Since I couldn't do anything about that, I made the decision to return to 
my homeland, Hamamatsu, set up my own dojo, and afterwards travel 
abroad to develop Wada-Ryu. I continued living and working in Tokyo 
for two years before returning to Hamamatsu. 


Back in Hamarnatsu, I found a nice place in front of the train station 
that seemed perfect for my plans. I rented it and started my very first 
own dojo. I heard rumors about friends and colleagues who were saying 
that I'd never succeed with my dojo because of my crazy training and 
wild karate, or that even if students came they'd never stay long. Well, 
I'm not stupid and I was really determined to do everything possible to 
make my wonderful new dojo a success. I was prepared to change my 
way of teaching; I was ready to change myself. I remembered Ohtsuka 
Sensei's methods and tried to also become a good teacher. At first, I was 
still rather severe but there was also a kind of fatherly affection for my 
students. Between six months and a year later, my group of students 
increased and my dojo became a success. 


Some time later, I was able to buy a plot ofland in Hamamatsu and 
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had a new dojo built with living quarters. Soon I set up other dojo in the 
cities of Shizuoka, Shimizu and Nagoya. I also started teaching at five or 
six karate clubs in universities. At that time, the Wado-Kai Federation 
appointed me as a resident teacher of the Takai dojo. 


When national karate tournaments began, the Aichi University team 
succeeded in qualifying for the All Japan University championship. At 
about the same time, the Wado-Kai organized a national championship. 
Since they not only a major karate organization, but were also the only 
Wado-Ryu organization, there were a huge number of participants from 
all over Japan in attendance. For the first time, I sent a mixed team from 
my Hamamatsu, Shimizu, and Shizuoka clubs to the competition, and 
they took second place in the championships. Everyone was surprised. 
Everyone wondered who had trained this new team. As for the Aichi 
University team, they had never succeeded in tournaments before. I had 
started training them about two years before the All Japan 
Championship. They improved to the point where they were winning 
every competition organized by the Takai dojo. Finally, they had 
qualified for the All Japan Championship. They didn't win, but I wasn't 
convinced that their opponents were better. It made me angry because I 
somehow felt responsible-that things might have been different if I had 
done more or done things in other ways. I questioned myself and my 
own karate: was the result of the competition a reflection of my own 
shortcomings? 


A number of colleagues and kohat came to visit my dojo in 
Hamamatsu: Mr. Tabata from the Kokugaku-in academy, Mr. Tateishi 
from Nihon University and also Mr. Kono. Later, Mr. Kono came to 
London when I first settled there and then taught in Holland and 
Germany. Unfortunately, he passed away recently. Others who came to 
see me in Hamamatsu include Mr. Tanabe, supervisor at Nihon 
University; Mr. Fujii, an All Japan University Karate Champion; and Mr. 
Yamazaki, a high-school principal from Nihon University. All of them 
came to Hamamatsu to help out at the dojo or train with me. Mr. 
Tanabe, for example, joined me in the early mornings to go jogging. 
We'd come back completely exhausted and have breakfast together. I 
chink he has fond memories of chose moments. 


The kindness and generosity of all these people helped me succeed in 
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improving the quality of the dojo. My students benefited from their 
contact as well, such as the Aichi University team whose level improved 
so much. Students from Tokyo Gaikoku-go University also came for 
special training sessions in Hamamatsu. Kohai from Nihon University 
would join me and help train them. When we meet today, everyone 
speaks fondly of those times. 


Every year I organized a short stay at the Zen temple in the 
mountains ofHamamatsu from about the twenty-fourth of December to 
the third or fourth of January. I prepared hard, severe training sessions. I 
would take only one student with me. The three students who 
accompanied me on these occasions were Mr. Hakoishi from the 
Zenkuren karate federation, Mr. Kono from Nihon University, and Mr. 
Goto from Aichi University. Training lasted from morning until night 
and was really tough. It was similar to the time I had retreated to the 
mountains in Nert Bokujo and trained constantly. In the morning was 
jogging, zazen, rosokkeshi or putting out candle lights with tsuki, and 
tetsugeta practice. After lunch followed 3 or 4 hours of free-fighting. 
Considering the time of year, it got really cold in the evenings, but we 
continued training on the temple grounds. We were barefoot and our 
bodies that were already sore and aching from training all day were now 
frozen. At night we did kata. We did the Pinan as well as the others, all 
fifteen kata, three times each. Surprisingly, after that the aches and pains 
didn't feel as bad as before. The time I took Mr. Hakoishi, after several 
days of intensive training, we went back to town for the New Year 
celebration. We had cuts and bruises all over our bodies, our clothes 
were torn, rumpled and dirty and we looked like bums. People were 
shocked to see the state we were in, but that's the kind of training we did. 


My first opportunity to go to a foreign country presented itself 
during this period. Travel to foreign countries had been restricted before, 
so I was never able to leave Japan. A friend of mine, Mr. Kawaguchi, had 
a dojo in Yokohama where he taught judo as well as karate. Among his 
students were foreign soldiers and military staff who trained there 
occasionally. One of them was an American of Japanese origin from 
Hawai. After returning to Hawai, he opened a dojo and invited Mr. 
Kawaguchi for a visit. Mr. Kawaguchi contacted Ohtsuka Sensei and me 
to have us accompany him. One of his students, Mr. Hirano, also joined 
the group and the four of us left for Hawai. Much later, Mr. Hirano met 
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a woman ofJapanese origin in Hawati, got married and became a 
permanent resident. 


I have some great memories of our trip to Hawatt. The four of us 
and Mr. Kawaguchi stayed over at the house of one of his students, 
Walter Nishioka. Mr. Nishioka's father, who was about the same age as 
Sensei, took him for a drive one day to go sightseeing. He was a slow 
driver and must've fallen asleep at the wheel because he ran into a pole at 
a railway crossing. Sensei who had also fallen asleep, hit his head on the 
windshield and got a nice bump on his head. It was fortunate that the 
father was driving slowly, otherwise the accident could have been worse. 
We were surprised to hear the news and rushed over to the scene. The 
police had also arrived. It turned out that the policeman was one of Mr. 
Nishioka's students, so he let the accident drop and nothing became of it. 


A funny thing happened then that I will never forget. Just before we 
came, Mr. Hirano had met a Hawaiian girl and had fallen in love. One 
night Mr. Hirano and Ohtsuka Sensei had co share a bed. Suddenly in 
the middle of the night, Ohtsuka Sensei jumped up from bed shouting 
loudly and waking me up! I jumped to my feet wondering what had 
happened. We discovered that Mr. Hirano had rolled over in his sleep 
and started hugging Sensei, apparently while dreaming about his 
cirlfriend. We really laughed about that, but Mr. Hirano was very 
embarrassed. 


Many of Mr. Nishioka's students contributed to making our stay in 
Hawatt a pleasant experience. Since it was my first time abroad, I was 
really excited about being there. A friend had lent me an eight millimeter 
camera to film my visit. I didn't know anything about cameras and the 
instructions seemed complicated. Anyway I filmed everything and 
finished the rolls of film. When I finally got it developed in Japan, it was 
all black, there wasn't anything! Well, there was one image of me 
climbing up a palm tree, which must've been taken by someone else, 
someone who obviously knew more about cameras than I did! 


I returned many times to Hawati after that. My first visit had 
enhanced my desire to move to a foreign country and teach karate. All 
my experiences would eventually result in just that. 
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ELEVEN 


TRAVELS 


In 1963, I took two kohai from Nihon University and traveled from 
Europe to America. We went to a number of places in America: where 
dojo existed, we gave special training sessions; where dojos didn't exist, 
we gave demonstrations. One of the purposes of this worldwide tour was 
to determine where I could set up new dojo and promote karate. The 
two kohai who accompanied me were Mr. Toru Arakawa and Mr. 
Hajime Takashima, both of whom are high level instructors in the All 
Japan Karate Federation today. 


. Our worldwide tour started in Rome. I used to jog a lot in those 
days and the morning after we arrived, I suggested we go jogging. So the 
three of us started off, but after five or ten minutes, when I looked 
behind me the others were nowhere in sight. I figured my pace was too 
fast for the others and they couldn't keep up with me. Then I realized 
that without them, I didn't have the name, the address or the telephone 
number of the hotel. I figured it would be easy enough: I had run straight 
out from the hotel, so I would just run straight back the way I came. And 
that's what I did. But I didn't find the hotel where I thought it would be. 
By this time, I had run so much I was exhausted and I started walking. I 
noticed that the Italians were coming out into the streets to go to work. I 
was barefoot and wearing only my g1. Karate wasn't common in Italy 
then, so people thought I was some crazy guy dressed in weird way and 
started saying all kinds of things and whistling behind my back, so I 
started running again. When I got tired and slowed down to a walk, 
people started whistling away again. It was hopeless, so I continued 
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walking until I found what looked like a police station. I went in and 
started explaining my predicament, but my English wasn't good and they 
didn't speak any English anyway, so no one understood anything. They 
took me to the central metropolitan police department, but they couldn't 
understand anything there either, so they called the Japanese Embassy. A 
Japanese man came to the phone and I explained my situation. To my 
surprise, he said that he couldn't be concerned with my problem, had no 
time to waste over such a matter and to see it out with the police. I 
couldn't believe that he refused to help a fellow countryman in trouble. I 
began to have serious doubts about the lack of common sense in some 
people. Without saying more, he hung up. 


The Italian police were worried now and tried calling the Japanese 
airlines. These people were extremely kind and helpful, but since I hadn't 
the slightest bit of information, not even the hotel name, there was 
nothing they could do. I was thoroughly discouraged and went to lie 
down on a sofa where I didn't move for a long time. Then a policeman 
rushed over, seeming to have found important information. His gestures 
seemed to indicate that he had found my hotel, and I wondered if he 
really had, or if I were reading his sign language correctly. Apparently 
they had gotten a message from the hotel saying that I fit the description 
of a missing Japanese man. I was finally able to go back to the hotel. 


The three of us hadn't come to Italy alone; we were part of a travel 
eroup which was scheduled for an organized tour. When I got to the 
hotel, I discovered that the group had checked out. Even Mr. Arakawa 
and Mr. Takashima had left with the group instead of waiting for me! 
There was nothing else I could do but jump into a taxi and catch up with 
the bus. I was really upset that they had just left me. Reunited much later, 
we had a lot of funny stories to tell each other about this, but it certainly 
didn't seem so funny at the time. 


That night we arrived in Milan. Mr. Ando from Tokyo Gaikoku-go 
University was working and residing there. There wasn't any karate in 
Milan at that time, only judo. We asked Mr. Ando for help and he found 
us a judo club where we presented karate to the Italians. During the 
demonstration, I called Mr. Arakawa to do free-fighting with me. I 
fought hard and was pretty rough on him, as I was still very upset about 
what had happened in Rome. From Milan we headed for Switzerland. 
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There were a few karate dojos there, so we were able to organize some 
training sessions. However, karate in Europe in those days wasn't quite 
the real thing. 


Then we went to Hamburg in Germany. Karate clubs had been in 
existence there for some time already. The German karateka welcomed 
us and were happy patticipate in the classes we organized. They even 
asked me to come back and teach at their clubs. Soon we left for Paris, 
where we met with Mr. Mochizuki who was teaching karate there. We 
conducted several training sessions in Paris before leaving for Spain. 
Karate also existed then in Spain, so we did a tour of the dojo and gave 
lessons. 


After Spain came Holland. We went to a Dutch judo dojo where the 
teacher had been to Japan to learn judo some time before the Tokyo 
Olympics. The first time he went to the Nihon University judo club, he 
didn't know where to go and was quite lost. I found him wandering 
around the campus helplessly, so I showed him around and took care of 
him. He was grateful and told me to pay him a visit ifl ever went to 
Holland. So now, years later, we went to his judo dojo where we gave a 
karate demonstration. 


Our last stop in Europe was England. There were dojos here and 
there, but only one or two of them practiced an adequate karate. London 
didn't have any of these. When I was teaching in Tokyo Shosen 
University, I had met a professor, Mr. Nakajima, who introduced me to 
Mr. Takizawa, the kendo instructor at police headquarters, who also was 
one of the top kendo instructors in Japan at that time. He, in turn, 
introduced to one of his English students who was teaching kendo in 
London. It was at his kendo dojo that I presented karate to the English 
for the first ttme. They were impressed by this new martial art and 
expressed a desire to learn karate. Soon kendo students also started 
practicing karate and before long, we created a karate association. When 
I returned to Japan after this worldwide tour, four or five European 
countries contacted me, asking me to teach in their respective countries. 
The association in London also made such a request. 


After England, we went to New York. The World Fair had started 


and we were asked to do karate demonstrations at the Japanese Pavilion. 
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We accepted and stayed for one week. Before we started, a group of 
budo practitioners had been giving various demonstrations, including 
karate, which they knew nothing about. Once we began our 
demonstrations, they probably felt inadequate because they stopped 
performing altogether. One day Mr. Arakawa decided to do itawari with 
nidan-gert (jumping double maegeri), but he failed in his attempts. 
Because there were a lot of spectators, we had to succeed, so I went out 
and prepared myself I had never tried breaking anything with nidan-geri 
before, even during all the camp demonstrations I had done in Japan. On 
my first try, I kicked too high and went above the board. As my foot 
came down, my heel caught the board making me fall backwards, and I 
came down hard and heavy on my hip. I got up, tried a second time and 
succeeded in breaking the board with nidan-geri. But afterwards, I 
realized that I couldn't walk straight. I had really seriously injured my hip 
when I fell. I told the two others that they'd have to continue the 
demonstrations without me. 


For the next three days I could hardly move at all. I stayed in bed, 
but couldn't change positions. I thought maybe I should see a doctor 
because I was sure my hip was fractured, but I hate doctors and finally 
never saw one. I just took hot showers, letting the hot water flow onto 
my hip. This was terrible! We had only just begun the American tour and 
it was over for me from our first stop in New York. I was aware that the 
other two wouldn't be able to handle the demonstrations alone for long. 
I didn't know what to do except worry all day and stay under the hot 
shower. Surprisingly, after three days, the pain went away. I couldn't 
believe it. I no longer had that horrible pain in my hip. It had just 
disappeared. Eventually I was able to continue all the demonstrations in 
America before returning to Japan. The pain in my hip still bothers me 
from time to time, and I suppose it's because this injury was never 
treated properly. 


After New York, we went to Washington, D.C. Mr. Rhee, who was a 
tae kwon do pioneer, invited us to his dojo where we were able to 
observe his style. He performed itawari with one of his favorite 
techniques, tobi-sokuto. He jumped up, doubled his sokuto and broke 
two boards one after the other before landing. It was an amazing feat 
and we were impressed by his technique. But then he did free-fighting 
with his students and that was so disappointing we were almost 
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embarassed for him. Apparently in demonstrations, he only performed 
itawari with flying kicks, so seeing only that technique, people did find 
him spectacular. 


Our next stop was Florida. Professor Sen-u was a Korean army 
officer in Japan with whom I often trained at the Tokyo University 
karate club. He had moved to America and become a resident teacher at 
Florida University. Eager to see our karate, he invited us over to organize 
a demonstration at his university. Then we travelled across America to 
Los Angeles. Mr. Oshima, a Shotokan black belt from Waseda 
University, had a dojo there. He invited us to present a karate 
demonstration of Wada-Ryu techniques. Mr. Oshima, who was a pioneer 
for the development of karate in America, did a lot for us during our 
stay. 


Another of my close acquaintances was Mr. Niwa, a black belt from 
Meyi University in Tokyo. His younger brother was working in a trading 
company in Los Angeles. There were five or six colleagues in his 
company, rather wealthy people, who were interested in me, so Mr. Niwa 
asked me to do a demonstration for them. They had already heard stories 
about me from Mr. Niwa but were really impressed by what they saw and 
wanted to have a discussion. Among the group was a production 
engineer from Hollywood who had filmed the entire demonstration with 
a sixteen millimeter camera. He was so eager about my karate that he 
made surprising propositions. He said that if I were to move to America, 
he would undertake the construction of a dojo, take care of my 
livelihood and provide professional outlets. He was ready to take on all 
of these functions for me. He was extremely kind and generous, 
repeating that if I decided to settle in America, he was prepared and 
ready to do everything he said. It's true that the idea was very tempting 
and I've often wanted to move to the States. However, I thought of Mr. 
Oshima and the position he occupied in California. It was out of the 
question to become a ftival and create problems in his karate 
organization. Consequently, I decided to refuse the offer. 


Then we went to San Francisco. In San Francisco was Mr. Ajari, a 
black belt from Meiji University, with whom I often trained and got to 
know well. He invited us to his dojo where we conducted training 
sessions. Before entering Meyi University, Mr. Ajart was a member of the 
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Goju-Kai (Goju-Ryu Academy) and was a very good fighter. Years after 
he had started his dojo in San Francisco, his work began to take up all his 
time, and he stopped training. He started again after retirement, but it 
had been years that he hadn't trained regularly and his karate had 
suffered from it. Concerning the budo attitude in karate, there is a saying: 
if you stop training for one day, you notice the difference. If you stop for 
two days, your opponent notices the difference. And if you stop training 
for three days, everyone can see the difference. Karate requires strict 
training and determination. It is the only way to succeed. Mr. Ajari, 
unfortunately, wasn't able to train in this way. When I saw him practice, I 
thought that if he had trained continuously during all those years, his 
karate would have been excellent. But his karate showed the lack of 
regular practice, and this is really unfortunate. 


Hawaii was our last stop on the worldwide tour. I had already been 
to Hawaii twice and we received a watm welcome. Mr. Hirano, who had 
come with us on our first trip, joined us and we all organized training 
sessions together. 


After returning to Japan, I had to decide what I was going to do. As I 
mentioned before, several countries in Europe and America wrote letters 
asking me to teach in their clubs. There was also the tempting offer to 
settle in Los Angeles. I went to discuss the matter with top level karate 
membets, but they agreed that it was wiser to avoid any possible 
problems in California. I continued to think about where I could go to in 
Europe. Since I had learned a little bit of English, I finally decided to 
move to England. 


SUZUKI WAI 


TWELVE 


ENGLAND 


Forty years have passed since my very first visit to England. I've 
been living here now for so long that I have many, many fond memories 
of all that has happened to me. It was mid-January, a very cold time, 
when I first moved to England. I was shown around and taken to a kind 
of private boarding house where I was to stay. My room was so small, 
the bed took up most of the space and I could barely walk around it. Of 
course, I had to share the toilet and bath with other guests in the house. 
On my first night, the electricity went out in my room. I took a look 
around and in the room next door, I discovered that you had to put a 
coin in a slot to get electricity. So I put a coin in and got some light back 
in my room. There was only one blanket on the bed and a small electric 
heater which was hardly enough to stay warm. It was so cold that I 
couldn't sleep and got up in the middle of the night to do tsuki and keri 
until my body warmed up. Then I tried to go back to sleep. This was 
how I lived for a while. When I think about it now, it irritates me to 
think they put me in such a house. But at the time, I thought places like 
that were normal so I didn't complain. 


When I arrived, my most important thoughts were that I had to 
absolutely succeed in teaching karate, no matter what the price or 
conditions. If I were unable to make a living out of it, I would do 
physical labor or any sort of job to be able to continue teaching. Soon I 
found a dojo and started to get students. I told them that I would only 
need money to cover my room and board and perhaps a little for club 
advertisements. I had my savings sent over from Japan to cover other 
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living expenses. I don't know if our ads were effective, but after 2 or 3 
years, there was a boom in karate and it became extremely popular. I 
never dreamed that karate would spread so fast. 


At that time, I was the only karate teacher around and there wasn't 
anyone who had learned it yet. In order to teach, I had to keep a 
dictionary on me and with the help of students, we'd look up words I 
didn't understand. This is the way I taught for a while and it was pretty 
tedious. I decided to learn English and started going to classes. But I was 
so busy teaching, I had to give up learning English after two or three 
lessons. I regret it today, because if I had continued those classes, my 
Enelish would surely be good now. As it is, my English has remained 
rather poor. 


Fortunately, karate was growing in popularity. Judo was widespread 
until the Tokyo Olympics in 1964 when a judoka from Holland beat his 
Japanese opponent. The popularity of judo seemed to diminish after that, 
and karate started drawing public attention. It appeared as a mysterious 
sport that no one knew anything about. It was becoming so popular that 
I even appeared on the cover of a sports magazine. 


Also in the photograph were the famous boxer, Henry Cooper, and a 
professional wrestler and television star known as Mr. T. Between the 
three of us was a nice-looking blonde woman. I was dressed in my 
karategi, Henry Cooper with boxing gloves and the wrestler, naked to the 
waist. It was about the time when Muhammad Ali beat Sonny Liston 
with his screw punch. Before long, press people came rushing to my 
door asking me if this was a karate punch, and when I said, "Yes, it was," 
they asked for a demonstration. They took a picture of it which appeared 
on the front page of a newspaper immediately after. 


Then a terrible incident took place that I'll never forget. There was a 
weekly television show hosted by a man called Bernard Braydon. The 
president of our karate federation in England appeared on his show one 
day. This president was really just a beginner in Wado-Ryu and wasn't 
vety knowledgeable about karate in general, and there he was telling all 
kinds of wild stories about karate. He told Mr. Braydon that the Japanese 
teacher at his karate club could break a five-centimeter board with 
nukite. He insisted that it was true in spite of Mr. Braydon's doubts, so it 
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was planned that they would get me on the next show to prove it. The 
president came to explain his request and asked me to do the show. I 
became angry. I had always repeated to him and my students that itawari 
was not real karate. Besides I had never said I could break boards with 
nukite, nor had I ever done it. It was absolutely out of the question and 
he was to explain his mistake to Mr. Braydon and have the show 
cancelled. So he left, but because of family reasons or personal pride, he 
didn't go to see Mr. Braydon or explain anything. The next week on the 
show Mr. Braydon was there waving a board around saying that 
Professor Suzuki had promised co come and break this board but he 
hasn't showed up! He wondered out loud what had happened to me. 
Here I was, reassured that my appearance had been cancelled and to 
discover this! I couldn't believe it! And there was nothing I could do 
about it. | was very, very upset. 


I got another surprise a week later. There was Mr. Enoeda and Mr. 
K., two Shotokan instructors, on Mr. Braydon's show. After showing 
various karate movements, Mr. Enoeda placed a board against a wall and 
broke it with a fist punch. People who didn't know the teal story 
obviously thought that I had fled a challenge where Mr. Enoeda 
succeeded. My reputation suffered from it as a result. But the truth is 
quite different from whatever people thought. Recently, I got yet another 
surprise. In Japan, an article appeared in a karate magazine, Gekkan 
Karate-do, in which Mr. K. talks about the television show in England. 
He talks about a Japanese teacher, me, running away from the show and 
refusing to do itawari, so he went on the show and did it in my place. He 
goes on to explain that he broke wet boards with maegeri and then with 
tsuki. Lastly, he used empi. On his first try, he claimed, he heard a 
splashing sound and thought the board had cracked but it hadn't. 
According to him, when he hit the board, it was so wet that water 
splashed in his eyes and blurred his vision. He tried a second time, and 
that's when he realized that he had broken his elbow. The first splashing 
sound he had heard was actually his bone splitting. To avoid bringing 
shame to the Japanese people, he thought he must absolutely succeed, so 
he gathered all his strength and with a terrible kiai, broke the board. Now 
this was simply unbelievable! Mr. K. didn't do irawart at all on the show; 
it was Mr. Enoeda who did it. It was incredible how he could invent such 
a detailed story about something that never happened. I was so shocked 
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that I wrote to the magazine, but they never answered. I wonder what 
could ever make a person do such a thing. I'd be interested in asking Mr. 
K. that question. For me, it's unacceptable that a budoka could behave 
that way. It's disappointing to know that people can be like that 


In any case, that whole incident was terrible for my reputation. 
Rumors spread that I was returning to Japan and never coming back, or 
that I was in prison. People started saying all kinds of false things about 
me. They said that Mr. Suzuki rides around in a Rolls Royce with "N®° 1" 
printed on the license plates. I had an old Vauxhall at the time. 


About this time, an incident happened where a fight broke between 
two gay men. One knocked the other down and continued to hit and 
kick him so badly that he died of his injuries. During the investigation of 
the murder, the man said he practiced karate and used karate techniques 
against the man who died. Because of my dojo, I was called in for my 
expertise. Of course, I didn't know that man at all and the judge asked 
me to verify if he really knew karate. At the trial, I started asking the man 
questions but immediately realized that he was lying about having learned 
karate. He probably saw pictures in a book or something and just 
showed off doing karate-like movements. I showed the court some 
examples of tsuki and keri, explaining how real karate techniques were 
very different. I think my presentation was well done; if it hadn't been, 
the coutt wouldn't have been convinced of the difference and could have 
had karate outlawed as dangerous practice. I found out later that this was 
one of the concerns of the judge. Had karate been the direct cause of a 
man's death, officials were prepared to declare it illegal. 


I have had all kinds of students in my dojo. One opened his own 
dojo in Sheffield in the south. He invited me over and I went there by 
train. When I got out at the station, he walked over, introducing himself 
as Mr. Milner. I noticed he had one eye that drooped. In Japanese, we 
pronounce Milner, Miruna, which in Japanese means don't look. I had a 
hard time not to laugh every time I said his name. He never had enough 
free time to practice properly. After a year or two, he presented himself 
at a clan grading but failed the exam. One of his students was also 
present and succeeded. It must've really discouraged him because his 
closed his dojo shortly after and started ninjitsu. He called in a television 
crew one day to film a publicity stunt with a bear. That was his idea of 
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advertising. I don't know what's become of him today, but he was one 
student who did a lot of crazy things. 


At first, I intended to stay in England for two or three years. As each 
yeat passed, I continued to stay, and now it's been dose to forty years 
that I've been living here. One reason is the freedom that exists in this 
country. In France, Spain or Germany, there are many rules and 
reoulations for Japanese karate instructors like myself. Instructors are 
bound to rules set up by sports federations that limit their freedom to 
work the way they want to. Such rules and regulations don't exist in 
England. It's one of the reasons why I decided to remain in this country 
where I am free to work as I choose. For example, if a Japanese 
instructor goes to Spain, he must pass an examination at the karate 
federation and is judged by Spanish instructors. If he teaches without 
passing the exam, he'll get into trouble with the law. I know several 
Japanese karate teachers who had problems with this sort of situation in 
France and Germany. 
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THIRTEEN 


REGRETS 


About two years after I had been teaching in England, I organized 
the first national championship in London's Crystal Palace, a huge sports 
complex. None of the English people knew anything about organizing 
such an event, so I had to make all the decisions. It was terribly hard 
work. This experience enabled me to organize the first European 
championship in London's famous Royal Albert Hall some time later. I 
requested Ohtsuka Sensei's presence for this special occasion. I also 
invited Mr. Gosen, the son of Goju-Ryu's Gagen Yamaguchi, who was 
living in Germany at the time. He came to London and accepted to 
perform a Goju-Ryu demonstration. There were about 7000 spectators 
and it was a huge success. I think it was the first time martial arts were 
presented in the Royal Albert Hall, and it brought me much satisfaction 
to have made it possible. 


Not long after this event, karate dubs started to come into existence 
all over the country. Many instructors didn't teach teal karate but 
membership grew in these dubs and karate became widespread. A few 
years later, Bruce Lee started in the movies and there was real boom. I 
had perhaps a dozen dojos in London and large numbers of people 
started joining my dubs. Even celebrities came to learn karate. But most 
of them wanted to become like Bruce Lee and weren't prepared to work 
hard. Since my classes were strict and difficult, most of them ended up 
quitting. 


The biggest regret in my entire karate career resulted from events 
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that took place about this rime. Without consulting major karate schools, 
a committee made up of representatives from the four major Japanese 
karate styles (Shotokan, Wado-Ryu, Goju-Ryu and Shito-Ryu) met and 
decided to establish an All Japan Karate-do Federation (Zen Nihon 
Karate-do Renmet) with Mr. Ryoichi Sasagawa as president. The decision 
was then made to create an international federation. At that time, there 
were two groups in Europe: a European federation headed by Japanese 
karate instructors which was bigger and technically better, and another 
presided by Mr. Jacques Delacorte from France. The influence of Mr. 
Delacorte's federation overrode that of the Japanese group in organizing 
events and establishing technical rules and regulations. Members of the 
national federation in Japan supported us and continued to believe in our 
work. However one of them, Mr. Fusajiro Takagi, a Shotokan karateka at 
Keio University and member of the All Japan Karate-do University 
Student's Federation, thought differently. 


Mr. Takagi went to Paris with the Japanese students’ national karate 
team for a friendly match with the French team. There he met with Mr. 
Delacorte who succeeded in influencing his way of thinking. Mr. Takagi 
reported back to Mr. Sasagawa, president of the Japanese federation. 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Sasagawa came to Paris to inform us of his 
decision that Mr. Delcourt's federation would be the only official karate 
organization. We had never thought this could ever happen. It was more 
than a disappointment; it was total defeat. To think all of us Japanese 
teachers had worked so hard for years to develop karate in Europe, and 
now our own country had chosen to turn their back on us. Before this, 
Mr. Eriguchi who was general secretary of the All Japan Karate-do 
Federation and all of the committee members had assured us that they 
recognized only our group. Today the international federation is directed 
mostly by Europeans. The influence of Japanese experts having 
decreased over the years, we feel like outcasts now. 


Not long afterwards, Mr. Sasagawa apparently realized the terrible 
mistake he had made, but it was too late. Once he came to London 
asking if we could meet at my place, and I invited him and his group for 
dinner. As soon as he arrived, I realized he was feeling guilty, as I had 
argued rather violently with him after his announcement that he wouldn't 
support our federation. Mr. Sasagawa was not only an important man 
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with a powerful position in the right wing; he also resembled a Yakuza in 
his appearance. Although many people feared him, I didn't because I 
knew I was right and that he was wrong. He had been so upset by my 
reaction that he had asked Ohtsuka Sensei about me. Sensei replied that I 
was a man with strong character but who also had a kind heart and was a 
vety good student. Mr. Sasagawa had finally understood the mistake he 
had made and wanted to make amends by being invited to my house. 


On another occasion, he invited me to a big party in London for the 
world yacht organization of which he was president. There were well- 
known people there, such as the royal family and Mr. Heath, the former 
prime minister. I was even introduced to a famous Japanese movie star, 
Yujito Ishihara. In any case, I believe that if things had gone otherwise, 
our status as instructors and the international karate federation would be 
very different today. It's really a shame, and Ill never forget the terrible 
mistake that Mr. Takagi made. 


During my forty years in England, I've brought more than thirty 
Japanese instructors over to Europe to assist me. Shortly after I first 
came to London in January 1965, three kohai from Nihon University 
came to my dojo. Mr. Kono, Mr. Shiomitsu and Mr. Toyama were my 
first three assistants. However, I couldn't send them to teach in other 
European countries immediately. The reason for this was the Japanese 
method of training. It is so strict and tough that European students 
wouldn't stay long. In addition, the Japanese don't teach new techniques 
frequently; they repeat the same movements over long periods of time. 
This sort of teaching wouldn't appeal to most Europeans. So I spent 
about six months teaching my assistants how to conduct classes; then I 
sent them out. Mr. Shiomitsu stayed in London for a while, but I sent 
Mr. Kono to Holland. 


Mr. Kono started developing karate in Holland and organized a 
strong federation, enabling Wada-Ryu to become widespread in that 
country. Then he went to Germany where he taught and established 
karate associations. Unfortunately, Mr. Kono passed away recently at a 
relatively young age, and it's a great loss to many of us. I remember in 
Japan, he came frequently to assist me at my dojo. We went to many, 
many places together to teach and train. He treated me as his older 
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brother and I sincerely regret that he is no longer with us. 


After a short stay in England, Mr. Toyama went to Germany. This 
was before Mr. Kono settled there. He went to Hamburg where there 
was a small karate association and taught there during his short stay. He 
traveled to other German cities as well to organize training sessions. 
Then he went to Italy and settled in Rome where he taught for many 
years. After he returned to Japan, one of his students took over teaching 
in Italy and occasionally in Germany. 


Mr. Shiomitsu remained in England as my assistant. He was from 
Kagoshima where people are known to have a lot of spirit. Free-fighting 
was his specialty and he had a real fighter's spirit. He went all over 
Eneland teaching in different clubs, but because his training was hard 
and severe, the number of students started to dwindle. When I heard 
about a teaching position in Spain, I thought it'd be a good idea to send 
him over there. He went to Spain, but that didn't work out for long 
either. He then tried France and finally Madagascar where he taught for a 
number of years. Living conditions in a country like Madagascar, 
however, were difficult, and he finally returned to England. Today he is 
one of the main European Wada-Ryu instructors. I must also mention 
Mr. Fuji, an all-Japan karate champion during his university days. Mr. 
Maeda, a student at the Nihon University karate club, also participated 
successfully in national championships. Everybody in Europe 
appreciated their karate skills. 


The first time I went to Finland, hardly anyone in the country knew 
about karate. I decided to try and develop karate there and went to 
Helsinki. I checked into a hotel and asked the manager if he knew 
anyone who did karate. He said he did know four or five students who 
seemed to practice that sort of thing. I asked him to contact them and 
soon they arrived at the hotel. I told them I planned to stay for a week 
and if they wanted to, we could train every morning. Of course there was 
no dojo, but it was summertime so we decided on classes outdoors on a 
lakeshore. There are lakes all over Finland. Because of their school 
schedule, we decided to meet early in the morning and began training at 
5 o'clock everyday. They were really enthusiastic about learning; I 
realized what they had been practicing before wasn't really what you 
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would call karate. 


That evening, I must've forgotten what vodka was like because I got 
a bit drunk on a very good Finnish vodka and woke up the next morning 
with a bad headache. At five o'clock they came knocking at my door for 
their daily lesson. I really didn't feel up to it, and when I looked out the 
window, I saw it was raining. When I said we should call it off because of 
the rain, they answered that they had read in a Japanese book that this 
was the perfect situation to develop samurai spirit. I couldn't argue with 
that, so we went off to train. My headache was getting worse and worse, 
and it started pouring so badly we were completely soaked. After training 
for about an hour, they wanted to go for a swim in the lake, but since I 
hadn't moved around much teaching, I had gotten a chill and refused. I 
went straight back to the hotel and asked the manager for the sauna. As 
it wasn't ready, I had to wait an hour before warming up and caught a 


bad cold. 


I went back to Finland two or three times after that, and my small 
croup of students started getting better and better in karate. After about 
a yeat, they set up a dojo and invited me over for training sessions. 
During that first year, I went there at my own expense and taught 
without being remunerated. I remember one time when we were doing 
free-fighting outdoors, a neighbor thought it was a fight and called the 
police. A patrol car drove over to check out what was going on. A lot of 
things like that happened in those days. Today karate is very popular in 
Finland. There isn't only Wada-Ryu but many different styles. But karate 
started in Finland when I first went there. After a few years, we sent a 
member ofNihon University, Mr. Ogata, who continues to teach in Wada 
-Ryu in Finland. 


A lot of black belts from Japan came to visit me and train in 
England. Mr. Kitamura from Nodai University in Tokyo stayed with me 
in London for many years assisting me at my dojo. He's back in Japan 
now, but he really helped me out during those early years. Mr. Kubo 
from Tsukuwa University also came to stay with me in London and 
became a valuable assistant. Mr. Yamanashi from Shizuoka had trained 
where I taught during our university days. He came to England to help 
out at the dojo for a short period. Today he runs a dojo in Shizuoka. 
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There is also Mr. Sakagami from Aichi University who came to my dojo 
and now teaches in Birmingham under the Wado-Kat. 


Of the number of black belts who came from Japan to help out as 
assistants in London, two karateka really stand out among my 
relationships: Mr. Furukawa and Mr. Kobayashi from Nihon University. 
Mr. Kobayashi is a very pure and sincere person. He might lack a little 
initiative or audaciousness, but he's been coaching the Nihon University 
karate club and is appreciated as an efficient, promising trainer. Mr. 
Furukawa is number one on my list of favorite people. He didn't spend 
much time in England or abroad, but he has always done his best to help 
out from Japan. People like him are extremely rare. The kind of people I 
appreciate the most are budoka who honor honesty and loyalty; these 
people are very rare and he its of that kind. I have great respect and 
affection for people like that. 


Another special person was Mr. Iwakawa from Aichi University. 
Unfortunately, he passed away many years ago. I think that without him, 
my life would have taken place differently. He and Mr. Furukawa are two 
people I trusted the most in my life. 


After I moved to England, I went back to Japan every year for the 
tournament and demonstrations. There was always a big attendance at 
these events and Sensei always asked me to demonstrate. This was 
slichtly embarrassing for me, as there were more senior instructors there, 
but that was his wish. Sensei was always trying to take care of me, for 
which I was always pleased and grateful. He was constantly telling me 
small details about the karate and other things that would be good for 
me. After I went to England, he arranged introductions for me in Canada 
and America. 


After I was in established in England, I used to invite Ohtsuka Sensei 
over evety year to teach and attend the tournament and demonstrations. 
I always had him to stay at my house so he would be comfortable. He 
didn't like hotels and at my home he could have Japanese food. I am 
afraid at that time I tended to drink a bit too much, and Ohtsuka Sensei 
fussed at me and told me not to drink so much, so of course after that I 
couldn't drink in front of him. 
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Ohtsuka Sensei was a founding member of the Kokusai Budoin*, 
and held the tide of Metjin in that organization. One day he told me that 
he wanted me to receive the title of Hanshi from them. I told him that I 
didn't think I was worthy of such a title, that I wasn't good enough. He 
insisted that I was, but I demurred. Some time later he brought me the 
certificate for the tide of Hanshi and a silver plate with the crest of the 
Japanese royal family. This was a gift from the royal family, and it turned 
out that the uncle of the Emperor had sponsored me and paid the fees, 
so I couldn't refuse. This was a great honor. 


I do not like to talk about high rank, because so many people have it 
who do not deserve it. I have never accepted a rank above eighth clan, 
though it has been offered to me, because I feel that Ohtsuka Sensei was 
really the only one who could give me a higher rank. 


About a year before Ohtsuka Sensei passed away I went back to 
Japan because I was so worried about him. Wado had just split at that 
time into two groups and I wanted to talk to people about trying to get 
the groups back together. I spoke to some of the senior students who 
said Ohtsuka Sensei didn't want to see anyone, but I called him and he 
said for me to come over. I went to his house and I was very surprised 
and saddened to see him as he seemed not to have shaved in some time 
and he looked very ill. He was very quiet and his son Jiro said he couldn't 
talk. I spoke to him about my concern for the future of Wado-Ryu, that 
the split was not good for Wado. He just listened and nodded. After a 
while, Jiro left the room and Senset just said, "You are right." 


Shortly before he died, he called me in London from Tokyo. He 
called me Tatchan which is a term of endearment he had never used 
before with me. He told me he was very worried about the future of 
Wado. He said, "Please help." I went back to Japan and tried to convince 
people to reunite Wado. Some of the senior people agreed with me and 
for a while I thought this might happen, but I was not successful. Too 
many hard words had passed. I had to return to England without being 
able to reslove anything. 


* Kokusai Budoin (International Martial Arts Federation) is one of two 
associations approved by the Japanese government and the family of the 
Emperor to grant tides. 
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Living in England has sometimes been difficult for a traditional man 
like me. I was first married in 1961 when I was thirty-three years old. It 
was an atranged marriage, as many marriages still were back then. I was 
introduced by a friend to Mineko, who was kind and and a good cook 
and very traditional. We were happy in Japan. When I had been in 
England for two years, I arranged for her to come over, and by then we 
had a daughter, Takako. We had planned for her to be in Eneland for a 
year, but I became so busy travelling to many countries that time went by 
vety quickly and we had another daughter, Ririko, and a son, Tekka. This 
was a difficult time for them. The kids were upset often because we were 
not like the other families and they felt like outsiders. We wanted a 
traditional Japanese family but the children were strongly influenced by 
their lives in England. Over time, it became apparent that it wasn't 
working and Mineko and I separated. 


Many years later, I went to Greece to review a karate club in 
Kephalonia. While there, I met Eleni Labirt. She was married at that 
time, but that marriage didn't work out. 


Later on, when I was back in Greece we spent a lot of time together, 
and eventually we were married. Being married to Eleni has been very 
good for me. Since she practices karate and is very dedicated and very 
good, she is able comment on my karate. She is often uke for me in 
demonstrations and seminars. Other people are reluctant to criticize me 
if I do not perform a technique correctly, but Eleni is fearless. You 
know, good karate is good karate and bad karate is bad karate, and she is 
vety honest about it. Of course, this is only one of the many ways she 
helps me every day, and I am grateful to her. 
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FOURTEEN 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Today there are about sixty countries represented in my federation. 
Its development was made possible by all the trips I made yearly to train 
karatekas in countries all over the world. These trips began around the 
time I went to Finland. 


My first visit to Sweden took place when a person in Stockholm 
contacted me. There was hardly any karate there back then. My contact 
was Mr. Goosen, who was from Holland and had a dojo in Stockholm 
where he taught judo, not karate. He began inviting me regularly to teach 
karate in his dojo. But before we met, Mr. Goosen had a habit of asking 
every Japanese tourist if he knew karate. If the person did, he asked him 
to come to his dojo and teach. He was capable of doing strange things 
like that, but he was a good person. That's how I started teaching in 
Sweden and helped develop karate there. Today Wada-Ryu is very 
widespread in the country, but at that time, karate hardly existed. After a 
certain number of years, I heard that Mr. Goosen committed suicide. 
Apparently he killed himself by "seppuku." This terrible news really 


surprised me. 


Once I took three Japanese instructors with me to Stockholm. We 
went for a walk in a park where there was a group of hippies sitting 
around. As we passed by, a few Japanese youths among the hippies 
started pointing at us, laughing and shouting "Fuck." I couldn't believe 
such behavior, so I walked up and demanded what was wrong with 
them. They started talking with others in the group saying that they'd get 
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us with their karate, probably thinking it would scare us. It's true we were 
well-dressed and looked like company employees, not like karate 
instructors. Then one instructor went up and said that it was just fine, if 
they wanted karate, then they were welcome to fight with us. Gradually 
they started mumbling and looking away. We gave them a good lecture 
about their behavior: it was shameful to treat fellow countrymen the way 
they did, jeering and making fun of us. In those days, people would use 
karate as a threat to frighten others even if they didn't practice it at all. 


During one training session at Mr. Goosen's dojo, an American 
karateka showed up saying that he wanted to challenge us. He watched 
the training, which was pretty tough, and went home directly that first 
day. The next time, he came back repeating that he wanted to have a 
march. He did a few kicks and punches in front of us trying to impress 
the class. One instructor who had accompanied me to Stockholm, Mr. 
Fuji from Nihon University, decided to do the first match with him. Ir 
was wotthless: the American got knocked down immediately and was 
never able to get any techniques in. He'd get pulled back into the center 
of the dojo and knocked down again easily. When I asked him if he 
wanted to do more, he politely refused. He found out about my dojo in 
London and asked if he could come and train there. Well, he never came. 
I've seen people like that in many dojo; they come around to show off 
and disrupt classes for nothing. 


I first went to Denmark in 1965 when a martial arts show was 
presented. They practiced a kind of judo there called judo-do: an unusual 
version of judo they developed. The little karate they did had nothing to 
do with real karate. When I started reaching them, I realized they were 
unable to do any techniques. They seemed at a total loss. 


I got to know Norway through a student from Yugoslavia who 
trained at my dojo in London, Mr. Misic. He married a Norwegian and 
settled in Norway where he opened a dojo. He invited me over regularly 
to conduct training sessions, and gradually Wada-Ryu developed in that 
country. 


In Portugal, I knew Mr. Ishtyama who had studied Portugese in 
Japan at Tokyo Gaikoku-go University. Mr. Kobayashi, a Nihon 
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University graduate like me, was a judo instructor in Portugal. He was of 
the highest grades in judo and continues co be a very famous instructor 
in Portugal. Among his students were ministers and chiefs-of-staff from 
the President's cabinet. Even today during official visits co Portugal, the 
Japanese ambassador meets with him to discuss various matters. Since 
Mr. Kobayashi and I were both from Nihon University, he helped me 
out on many occasions and contributed to the development of Wado- 
Ryu in Portugal. It was through Mr. Ishiyama whom I've already 
mentioned, that I established contacts with Mr. Kobayashi in Lisbon. 
With his assistance, I was able to conduct training courses and perform 
demonstrations. Once we invited Ohtsuka Sensei over and organized 
demonstrations for the police academy and other institutions. As for Mr. 
Ishtyama, his karate wasn't excellent, but he had many qualities such as 
integrity and honesty. He had a slight stutter which made speech 
awkwatd. He suddenly disappeared one day; he went off to some 
unknown place and never returned. We think he might have had an 
accident and died somewhere, because we never saw him again. It's a 
shame chat such a good person like him disappeared like chat. 


In Spain, was Mr. Saito from Nodai University who taught karate for 
many years. He often invited me over to conduct training sessions. 
Thanks to his many efforts, Wado-Ryu spread in Spain. Eventually, he 
returned to Japan, after which one of his students continued co teach 
near Madrid. In the north of Spain was one of my Dutch students, Mr. 
Wim Massee, who had trained in Holland. He married a Spanish woman 
and opened a dojo near Santander. Even today, he invites me every year 
to conduct summer training courses, and his group has gradually 
developed in the region. 


Many years ago, Mr. Mochizuki caught karate in France. He began 
practicing many different kinds of budo, and over time he left the official 
karate groups completely. In his place, there is now Mr. Fukazawa from 
the Shimizu region, who teaches in France. His work includes 
responsibilities in the karate federation where his technical knowledge 
seems to be appreciated. He always participates in my training sessions 
and has gradually developed excellent technique. His qualities have 
helped establish his position as a Wado expert in France. However, one 


problem is chat, although he speaks French, he has no knowledge of 
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English. Knowing French doesn't help when you travel to most other 
countries; English, on the other hand, is widespread and spoken in 
countries around the world. This is why I would like Mr. Fukazawa to 
learn English. 


In Belgitum, Wado-Ryu has become very popular and my student Mr. 
M. Beysen who teaches there is also president of our European 
federation. He's a solid, trustworthy person who has helped develop 
Wado-Ryu enormously in all of Belgium. 


There are many, many Wado-Ryu clubs in Holland but they haven't 
succeeded in joining together as one federation. They've split into three 
ot four different groups and it's a complicated situation, but I think that 
Wado-Ryu is the most widespread style of karate in that country. 


In Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland in the South, the 
people are wonderful. Even compared to the English, Irish are the kind 
of people I really like. At one time, the karate situation had deteriorated 
due to the presence of some unreliable Japanese, but Irish Wado-Ryu 
recovered and has been developing smoothly since in the North and 


South. 


Italy is a country where people are different in the North and South. 
In the South, people are cheerful and happy-going, and the food is 
delicious. But they suffer from a difficult economical situation, and 
Japanese tourists are often victims of delinquency and small crime. This 
is less common in the North where the standard of living is higher and 
people are more trustworthy. Most of my training sessions take place in 
the North. It's a pleasure to teach all my students who come from the 
different northern regions and get together as one big group. Italians are 
some of my favorite people in Europe. They're wonderful human beings 
and their cooking is excellent. I'm always happy to go there. 


I discovered Greece through a Greek student who was enrolled at 
the University in London and began training at my dojo. After his 
studies, he returned to Greece where he started a karate club at the 
university. Soon he began inviting me over for training sessions, and his 


eroup of students started to grow bigger and bigger. Gradually Wado- 
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Ryu spread and became popular in Greece. I discovered, however, that it 
wasn't always easy to trust the people there. Of course, those I knew in 
the club were good, trustworthy people, but little by little, they stopped 
coming to the club. They were replaced by a new group who weren't 
university students, and the quality of our relationship changed. 
Nevertheless, I continue to teach Wada-Ryu in different regions in 
Greece. 


Cyprus is another country I got to know through a student who 
trained at my dojo in London. He returned to his nattve Cyprus and 
invited me for a visit. | took two or three Japanese instructors over to 
organize a few demonstrations. Cyprus is a very small country, but karate 
is very popular and Wada-Ryu is practiced in many clubs. I go once every 
year to train students there. The people are similar to the Greeks; in fact, 
they are of Greek origin. In some places it's not easy to cooperate with 
people and develop projects, but in general, they work very hard in 
karate and I try my best to help them. 


In Great Britain there is Wales. The Welsh are different from the 
Enelish and are rather independent. They prefer to remain separate; in 
fact, the different dojo never get together to train. Until recently the 
karate club in Wales where I taught was in sad shape. When it rained, 
water leaked into the dojo and the walls were in terrible condition. Since 
there was no heating, it was really cold in the winter, and I was impressed 
to see how students continued to train diligently. Two years ago the place 
finally fell apart; projects are underway to either repair the building or 
construct a new dojo. The Welsh have a lot of spirit and tenacity. 
Although they lack material possibilities, when they are determined to do 
something, you can count on them. 


England is a country where I have had many students throughout all 
of the years that I have been teaching there. Unfortunately, many former 
students have stopped over the years or left the group to create their 
own federations. Some however, such as David Alsop, Jeff Probst and 
Jon Wicks, have followed my way over the years. The latter especially, . 
who has been European and world champion many times in kumite and 
whose technique is good, still wants to have monthly private lessons with 
me in order to master his techniques and continue improving. He has 
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never been a big-headed man, which is very important for personal and 
technical development. Unfortunately, there are not many people with 
such qualities these days. He accompanied me on trips to China, Hong 
Kong, and Japan. Karate is such a passion with him that I realize he 
wants to be like me, and I am very pleased with him. 


Outside of the European countries is America. I first went there in 
1963 accompanied by two assistants on my worldwide tour. When I was 
living in England, Ohtsuka Sensei had spoken to me about a karateka in 
Tennessee, Mr. Patterson, who had many dojos and a big group of 
students in Nashville. He had lived in Japan on the military base in 
Iwakuni. Apparently, he had trained at the dojo of my friend Mr. Sakura, 
but Mr. Sakura doesn't remember having seen him at his club. In any 
case, Mr. Patterson had excellent organizational abilities and had built his 
clubs into a huge group. His technique in karate, however, wasn't very 
good, so I started going there regularly to conduct training sessions. 
Ohtsuka Sensei was probably also concerned about helping out Mr. 
Patterson's group because he encouraged me to teach them. Several 
students questioned the quality ofinmuction they had _ received 
previously, and began coming directly to me for classes. With these 
karatekas, Wada-Ryu began to develop in America for the first time. But 
America is such a big country that these people didn't travel much 
outside of their region to teach; consequently Wada-Ryu spread_very 
slowly in the country. 


Once when I was in Miami, I met a man at the airport. We started 
talking about karate, and he asked me what style I practiced. When I told 
him, he said chat he had never heard of Wada-Ryu and I was really 
surprised. Wada-Ryu was widespread in Europe, but in America not 
many people had heard of it. Since I've been teaching in different regions 
throughout the country, Wada-Ryu has finally started to become known 
in America. For example, I've been training people in Atlanta, Georgia; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Miami, Florida; Nashville, Tennessee; and Dallas, 


Texas. 


I've come to appreciate Americans for their kindness. In addition, 
they have a deep understanding of karate and are prepared to make 
sacrifices co learn and train hard as people did in the olden days in Japan. 
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Ir's a pleasure to teach them because they are obedient, hard workers. 
Perhaps because it's a leading nation in the world that the nature and 
character of Americans developed in such a manner. In any case, I go 
there two or three times every year and really enjoy teaching them. I 
think we can expect a lot of them in the future. 


Nowadays Wada-Ryu is becoming popular in America, as there are 
many good instructors teaching in WIKF clubs. Among them are Dr. 
Tom Kosslow, Mr. Arturo Girona, Mr. Jerry Williams, Mr. Doug 
Jepperson, Mr. Mike Bevins, Mr. Darren Free and Mr. Brody Burns. 
These people really train very hard and seriously in our WIKF traditional 
way, helping each other and trying their best to develop WIKF in the US. 
I am very pleased with them. 


In Canada, one of my students from Scotland, Jim Hamilton, settled 
there and was the first to teach Wada-Ryu. Back in Scotland, he was an 
active participant in karate events and a top-level competitor. When he 
went to Canada, he proved to be an excellent instructor as well, helping 
to develop Wada-Ryu in the country. He settled in Prince George, a city 
about an hour from Vancouver by plane. As Canada is a huge country; 
he covers the western regions but not places east like Toronto or 
Montreal. I started teaching in Toronto at another instructor's club, and 
Wada-Ryu is starting to spread in that part of Canada. In the central 
regions, I've been conducting training sessions at dojos in Calgary, 
Edmonton and Saskatchewan. But Canada is so huge that when I go 
there, I plan not one but several training sessions in different areas and 
fly five or six hours from one city to the next. 


Canada also has Indian communities. I went to one once where my 
student taught karate. Because of road conditions, it's impossible to go 
by cart; the only way is by helicopter. It's far from the city in a rather 
desolate region. The government has created a situation whereby the 
Indians don't have to work in order to survive. Men of working age 
spend a lot of their time drinking and not working. The students who 
were learning karate were mostly young children, but as they weren't very 
disciplined, teaching them wasn't easy. They were stubborn and wouldn't 
listen. I learned many things from this experience. 
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When Jim Hamilton went to Canada co teach, there was another 
person, Mr. Shintani, who also practiced Wado-Ryu. He was Canadian, 
but his mother was Japanese and it's possible his father was, too. He had 
a huge dojo where he taught. Ohtsuka Sensei, having sent him his 7th 
dan, had asked me to teach him privately ifl ever I went to the Toronto 
region. When I finally did visit Toronto one day, I got a call from him 
asking me to stop by at his dojo for lessons. So I went there, but as soon 
as we started, I realized he didn't known anything. Even his kihon was 
terrible. I didn't know how to begin teaching him because his basic 
techniques were so bad. His karate was so poor he could have been a 7th 
ot 8th kyu. I wondered why Ohtsuka Sensei ever gave him his 7th dan. 
Then I found out that his mother had been very close to Sensei, and I 
understood how such things could happen. But I think that perhaps 
Sensei regretted it which is why he asked me to teach him. On the other 
hand, he was a good businessman with a talent for organizing things. 
More and mote students at his dojo became black belts. Actually he had 
copied the diploma that Ohtsuka Sensei had sent and gave these copies 
out to his students. As a result, some of my own students in Canada 
started complaining because they didn't understand why they weren't 
getting their black belts as quickly. Naturally, I don't give out black belts 
easily, whereas in the other club, there were a number of 5th and 6th 
dans. It became complicated to continue teaching normally. He passed 
away a few years ago. I don't know if before this, he had changed with 
age and perhaps the situation had improved, but things like this aren't 
good for Wado-Ryu. 


Today in Canada Mr. Ken Corrigan, who has been my student for 
the longest time after Jim Hamilton, is the leader ofWIKF clubs in his 
country. Mr. Dan Wallis who is now president of the All-Style Karate 
Federation in Canada, Mr. Shawn Crawford, Mr. Sam Shafee and Mr. 
Mike Ham are doing their best to help each other and to promote WIKF 
in their country which really pleases me very much. 


In the Caribbean, I've taught in countries such as the Dominican 
Republic, Puerto Rico, Trinidad and Tobago, Aruba, Panama and 
Curacao. In South America, I've been to Venezuela, British Guyana, 
Brazil and Chile. English is hardly used in these countries where 
everyone speaks mostly Spanish. In fact, it's a problem if you don't 
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known any Spanish. Once in Venezuela, airport authorities took my 
passport away and wouldn't give it back to me even when it was time for 
my flight. I asked them for an explanation in English, but they just kept 
blabbing away in Spanish. I missed my plane and had to wait for the 
following flight. They finally returned my passport just before boarding 
and I was able to leave. I found out from other people that if I had given 
some money, about ten dollars, to the authorities, I wouldn't have had 
any problems. Such situations could have been avoided if I had spoken a 


little Spanish. 


A lot of my students in the Caribbean have characteristics that make 
excellent karatekas. They have a good sense of timing and rhythm and 
are naturally relaxed in free-fighting. Some of them have become 
exceptional karatekas. It's a pleasure for me to teach them, but living 
conditions are difficult in these countries and it's not easy to organize 
training sessions. On the other hand, some of the most beautiful beaches 
can be found in the Caribbean, such as Aruba and Tobago in Trinidad. 


Mr. Millerson, who teaches Wada in many Pan-American countries, 
is now living in Curacao. He used to live in Holland and was a member 
of the Dutch national team. His team won the 3,d WUKO World 
championship which was held in Japan. Mr. Millerson himself won 3'd 
place in the individual kumite category, which was only an open category 
at that time. I remember for the semi-finals he fought with a Chinese 
fellow who was a vety big guy and also a very rough fighter. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Millerson knocked him down and broke his nose. As 
a result, he lost the fight, but had he not been disqualified, I am sure that 
he would have won, as he was a wonderful fighter. Today he is our 
WIKF president and is also Pan-American WKF President. He does a lot 
for our federation, especially in organising events in the Pan-American 
area. 


In Venezuela, the political situation has calmed down somewhat, but 
has influenced the way people live. In Caracas, for example, most people 
catry a gun. Or rather, you might say it's rare to find people who don't 
have one. Things are different outside of Caracas, but in the city there 
are dangerous places. Of course I've never had any trouble since I'm 
always accompanied by my students who know the city well. One 
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member of the Wada-Ryu group there is a teacher in Caracas. One night 
three men broke into his house, he killed one of them and the other two 
ran off. This is one example of the dangerous situations that can take 
place tere 


Chile is among the stable countries in South America. There are 
some feally beautiful mountains and exceptional regions. Living 
conditions there are better than in many other South American countries, 
but they still don't compare to life in Europe. The people are pleasant 
and there is a lot of cultural and commercial activity. 


In Brazil there are regions in the North, such as Sao Paolo and Rio 
de Janeiro, where things can get rather dangerous in the cities. Towards 
the South, life 1s calmer and there are a lot of very nice areas. 


The first time I went to British Guyana, it was in full summer. It was 
so unbearably hot and humid that I couldn't stand it. Living conditions 
there are really difficult, and I think it must be hard to settle down in 
such a country. 


Other regions where I have taught include Indonesia, India, Sri 
Lanka, Pakistan, Malaysia, Australia and the Philippines. Aside from 
Australia, there is a risk of malaria in a lot of these countries. It's 
necessary to take special tablets for days or get shots and vaccinations. 
It's such a bother that I don't like travelling to these countries, but living 
conditions are so poor that I feel I must help by teaching karate. 


Many years ago I was invited to India and went to Madras. There 
was a father and his two children, a boy and girl, who all taught karate in 
various places and had many students. When I arrived in Madras, we 
drove to my hotel and during the ride, they told me to look at some 
advertising in the streets. There were huge posters of me all around. I've 
never seen anything like it. I was really surprised at the extent to which 
they went to advertise my karate. On the other hand, their technique in 
karate wasn't very good, so every morning I trained them for two or 
three hours. Then in the evening I trained all the students at the dojo. I 
stayed about a week then went home. But just before leaving, I realized 
that he hadn't said anything about paying my training fees. When he still 
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hadn't mentioned the subject at the airport, I decided to ask him. He 
answered that considering my status, he thought it was an insult to pay 
me for teaching. I said that he must be joking: I was a professional and 
didn't teach for free. Besides, he should know that. He apologized, saying 
that he will send the amount I asked to my address. Until this day, I have 
never received anything from him. I had problems trusting certain 
Indians; I know of other unpleasant examples that are quite unforgivable. 


Indonesia was a country where I had been asked to visit and teach by 
Mr. Eriguchi of the Japanese Karate Federation many years ago. I was to 
train the national Indonesian team for one month. It was the hottest time 
of yeat-you'd be in a sweat before even training. I figured I'd be teaching 
for a couple of hours and that I'd need a lot of stamina, so every 
morning I swallowed a lot of raw egg yolk mixed with honey. The first 
time, I taught for three hours. The next time, the coach said that he 
didn't mind if I shortened the class to two hours, and I didn't mind 
either, so that's what I did. But after a while, he asked me if he could 
interrupt the course. As I was wondering what it was all about, everyone 
started to kneel down and pray. I realized that like most Indonesians, the 
students were Muslims and had regular prayer sessions. I watched on 
until they finished, and then the coach thanked me for waiting and said 
that I could continue with the training. Since I had rarely seen such 
customs, I was surprised. After a few days, the coach said that the class 
was still too long, so the two-hour training was cut down to one hour. 
Towards the end, I was teaching for about 30 minutes. The students I 
trained were in their twenties. There were a lot of other students in their 
thirties who watched the class without training. When I asked them why 
they didn't train, they answered that they were too old. So I pointed out 
that I was in my fifties and was an old man compared to them. But they 
wouldn't dare train in front of me, so there was nothing that could be 
done about that. They could be an unusual people but they had strong 
qualities that made me like them and their country very much. 


After that experience, I had occasions to train other Indonesians. 
There were dubs that had 500 or 600 students who would show up for 
my training and that really surprised me. As there was no major sports 
center, training would take place outdoors. In fact, if you drive around 
Dyakarta and its suburbs, you would see huge groups of students 
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practicing karate outside in elementary schools. Compared to other 
countries, the karate population 1s really enormous in Indonesia. 


Sti Lanka is another country where living standards are not very 
high. There is some Wado-Ryu there but not many high-level instructors 
as there are in Indonesia where a number of people studied in Japan. In 
Sti Lanka, malaria is a problem, and as I mentioned before, I had a hard 
time with the necessary preventive measures. 


I had often been asked to go to Malaysia so I recently made the trip 
there. They have a small group, but are nice people. I hope we can get 
them some more technical training. I've also received invitations from 
the Philippines, where the military is strongly organized. I haven't gone 
there yet, perhaps because some Japanese tourists have reported having 
difficulties there. 


Australia is country I've been to very often. In fact, | even thought of 
settling there at one time with an interesting job situation. The climate is 
quite different in the North and South. It's really a vast country. The 
people seem easy-going: they work if they have an occupation; if not, 
they spend time relaxing on the beach. They're that kind of people. In 
fact, a lot of them don't wear watches. They don't work because it's time 
to work; they don't eat because it's lunch or dinner time; they don't go to 
sleep because it's bedtime. They can't be bothered by such rules or 
constraints. When they feel sleepy or hungry, then they do whatever is 
necessary. That's the sort of attitude Australians seem to have; they've 
developed a very free lifestyle. I envy people who are able to live like 
that. 


Wado-Ryu in Australia started with four boys: the Kear brothers, 
who were students of mine in Bristol, England. One of them died from 
cancer, but the three others moved to Australia and were the first to 
teach Wado-Ryu there. Soon they began inviting me over regularly for 
training courses in Melbourne. Melbourne is a very prosperous city. 
When I was there, the eldest Kear brother took me to a huge building in 
central Melbourne which turned out to be entirely their dojo. I couldn't 
believe they had such an imposing place; the whole building was their 
karate dojo. I found out that they weren't officially instructors, but 
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because their training was good, many students enrolled in the club. 
There were even movie stars and other celebrities among their members. 


After I conducted a few training sessions in Melbourne, I went to 
Perth. Perth is the most important city in southwest Australia. It's really a 
very beautiful city. I visited a part in the center of the city where huge 
numbers of multi-colored parrots perch in the trees. At the slightest 
noise, they fly off in all directions. The sight of bright colors spreading 
across the sky is just spectacular. 


During a training session in Perth, I noticed three karateka in black 
karategi. I wondered who they were and later found our that they were 
teachers from Melbourne. I thought it was strange that they should come 
all the way out to Perth instead of training with me in Melbourne. It was 
a four-hour plane flight between the two cities. I realized that they didn't 
want to be seen learning from me by others in their hometown. By 
coming to Perth, they could learn new techniques and then teach them as 
if they were their own techniques to students in Melbourne. In the karate 
world, instructors who have a profound respect for the dojo life, in its 
technical as well as spiritual practice, are extremely rare. Many of them 
have a basic respect for karate; very few attain a higher level of sincerity 
and honor as teachers and as human beings. Through my experiences, 
I've discovered this to be true. 


The second Kear brother, Philip, had trained in Japan with Mr. 
Furukawa at Nihon University. Having been accustomed to hard and 
severe training, once back in Australia, he caught as the Japanese did. 
And students never stayed long in his classes. If his karate techniques 
were appreciated, his training was considered too harsh. It was difficult 
for me to criticize him on this point, so I didn't say anything, but it was 
important for him to consider the development ofWado-Ryu. 


Apart from these countries, I've been to many others, but those I 
haven't yet covered include some of the former Communist countries 
and Africa. I know I should go and try to develop Wado-Ryu in these 
places; now might be the time to establish contacts with such countries. 


I have been teaching in Georgia for a number of years. The country 
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is poor economically, but the people have such a strong spirit and really 
love fighting training. They don't have as many entertainments as the 
Western European countries do, so they concentrate on sports. They 
train hard and have a very strong spirit like the ancient Japanese used to 
have, so I'm very pleased to teach them. Their chieflnstructor is named 
Misha, and is a wonderful organizer of seminars, including a Pan- 
Caucasian Championship. It is a pleasure co watch even the small kids 
fichting with such good technique and spirit. They never cry or 
sutrender, even when they are hit very hard. There are a few other 
countries around Georgia who have participated in the championships 
and have approached our federation about joining us. I am most 
impressed that in Georgia, all the instructors of different karate styles 
have great relationships and support each other very well. 
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FIFTEEN 


CONCLUSION 


In my karate career, I was fortunate to have an extraordinary master, 
Ohtsuka Sensei. Iam so grateful for having met him, as my life would be 
very different without him. I've also had the good fortune of meeting a 
number of great experts. Among these were Gogen Yamaguchi Sensei 
and his son Gosen of Goju-Ryu, Kizaki Sensei from Ritsumei-kan 
University, Ryusho Sakagami Sensei ofltosu-ryu, Hiroshi Kinjo Sensei 
from Okinawa, Yasuhiro Konishi Sensei of Shindo Shizen-ryu and Mr. 
Ogashawara, a Shito-Ryu instructor who was one of my greatest 
supporters. These people did a lot for me, watched over and took care of 
me. I sincerely believe that I was a fortunate person to have known these 
men, and I renew my thanks to the gods for such a blessing. 


In one's existence, it is important to develop the mind and spirit. It is 
essential to have a dream and the passion to make this dream come ttue. 
To assume the responsibility of making one's dream a reality forges the 
spirit. Many people lose their dream along the way and lose meaning in 
their existence. Karate has always been present in my mind and deep 
inside; it continues to be my dream that motivates me in life. People 
often ask me when I intend to retire. | won't as long as I have my dream, 
as long as I have my health. I believe that only when I die will my dream 
come to an end. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


There are two quotes from Suzuki Sensei that I have found moving 
and which I think speak volumes about his life in karate, and I would like 
to include them here. 


In an interview with James Sidney in his book The Warrior's Pach, 
Suzuki Sensei makes some very insightful comments, including chis 
response about training: 


"They ask me why I keep training? They think I am good enough- 
perfect. This is a stupid question. I must do many things. I must continue 
to practice all the time. Of course I have not practiced enough. Even if I 
practiced only one punch all my life it would not be enough." 


And Lastly, in 2003, at the closing ceremony of the WIKF Japan 
training trip, in an address to the participants, Suzuki Sensei made the 
following observation: 


"We ate not only instructor and student, we are a family, a special 
family. We must always help each other and train with each other. Today 
I'm very pleased at your coming here and training together. It is my wish 
to train continuously until the end of my life with you. God bless you." 
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Tokyo Foreign Language University after a demonstration. I am 4,h from left, 
7,1i is Ohtsuka Sensei and 1O'h is Mr. Ando. 
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Japanese Army Airfield, 1953. 2"d is Walter Nishioka from Hawaii, 
3rd is Ohtsuka Sensei, 5th is myself 
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Opening ceremony of Mr. Kawaguchi's dojo in Yokohama. Kawaguchi is the man 


in the dark suit to my left. 
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Mishima Branch Karate School after a demonstration in 1956. Front row from left: 5'\ Mr. Hakoishi; Aiko 
6th, Baba; 7m, Mr. Nichihara; 8th, myself; 9th, Ohtsuka Sensei; 11 '\ Mr. Aizawa (one of Ohtsuka's senior 
students from Tokyo Agricultural University); 13'h, Mr. Arakawa; Mr. Kouma Suzuki. 
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Tokyo in 1956. In front are me, Ohcsuka Sensei and Jiro Ohcsuka. 
behind us are three Nihon University Karate Club Students. 
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Myself, Ohtsuka Sensei and Mr. Yamashita (head of the Nihon 
University Karate Club) at a hot springs during the summer coutse. 
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Mr. Niwa, of the Meiji University Karate Club, One of Ohtsuka Sensei's most senior students and 
President ofWado-Kai Tokai Headquarters stands second from the left (holding hat). ‘The tall man 
second from the left in back is Mr. lwakawa, one of my best students. Mr Yorikane is third from the 
right in the white coat.. At this time, I was Chieflnstructor of the Tokai Headquarters. 
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University Student. 
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There are two quotes from Suzuki Sensei 
that I have found moving and which 
I think speak volumes about his. life 
in karate. In an interview with. author 
James Sidney in his book The Warriar’s 
Path, Suzuki Sensei makes the following 
response when asked abotit training: 

“They ask me why I keep training? They 
think I am good enough—perfect. This is 
a foolish question. !must do many things, 
I must continue to practice all the time. 
Of course I have not practiced enough! 


| es (Le > Even if I practiced only one punch all my 
SS i m= life it would not be enough.” 


And to the participants of a 2003 WIKF Japan training trip: 

“We are not only instructor and student, we are a family, a 
special family. We must always help each other and train with each 
other. Today, I am very pleased at your coming here and training 
together. It is my wish to train continuously until the end of my 
life with you. God bless you.” 





— John Michael Hurt 


The editor, John Michael Hurt is a student of Suzuki Sensei and martial 
arts instructor, teacher and author. For further info please visit his website at 
www.johnmichaelhurt.com. 
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